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THE FORTUNES OF 
THE VAN DER BERGS 



CHAPTER I. 

AFTER THE CONCERT. 

The concert was over. The last strains of 
music from the cornets had scarcely died 
away, before the four sisters who had stood 
in stately dignity before the audience, made 
a merry rush for the dressing-room. There 
they found the singer already in her street 
gown and engaged in packing her concert 
finery. 

"Well, Ruth Hudson, you are about the 
swiftest dresser I ever saw !" exclaimed one 
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of the quartette. "You are hardly off the 
platform before you are ready for the 
street." 

But whether Ruth was swifter than the 
others might well have been doubted by one 
who saw the shower of satin slippers, the 
hurried dressing, the dainty evening gown 
folded away in a trice. 

Daisy had breathlessly packed her last 
belonging, when she sank into an armchair 
and gasped out : "There, I don't know why 
we should rush so to-night! One might 
think the last train left fifteen minutes after 
the performance. Here we are in the Brook- 
lyn Y. M. 0. A., and we can get a trolley 
any hour of the night. Anna, have you 
spoken to Ruth yet about going to Europe 
with usr^ 

Anna thereupon explained that the matter 
had at length been definitely decided. 

"I saw my friend, Mrs. Storms, and she 
says the season will be a gay one. You know 
she got us so many engagements at musicals 
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and lawn parties the last time we were 
over, that we have decided to risk going 
again. In fact, it won't be a risk at all, for 
she knows so many of the nobility and the 
social leaders, and we certainly did well be- 
fore. So there's your chance to go to Europe, 
Ruth, for we'll get them to take you when 
they engage us." 

Dimple hereupon stopped her dressing to 
catch Ruth about the waist, give her a vig- 
orous hug and whirl her about the room. 

Three voices called out, "Dimple, Dimple, 
you're not dressed yet. We won't wait for 
you, and you needn't think we will." 

Ruth looked embarrassed, and then she 
stammered, "I'm awfully sorry, but I can't 

go." 

"Not go!" shrieked the sisters. "Just 
think of the good times we'll have, and you 
said you were crazy to go." 

But Ruth was smiling and blushing. "I 
think I'll get married instead," she said. 

If she had thrown a dynamite bomb in 
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their midst she would hardly have caused 
more excitement. 

"Married!" "When?" "Who's the man?" 
"What is he like?" 

Buth laughed merrily. "Give me time and 
I'll answer you all," she said. "Now then. 
Yes, married. In a few months. To a man 
who is living in Boston. And he is just 
lovely." 

Daisy sniffed scornfully. "Catch me giv- 
ing up a trip to Europe for a man. I haven't 
seen the man yet I could stand having 
around all the time. I'm awfully tired of 
this traveling about, though, and I think 
I'll take the first one who asks me." 

"I'll mention that to- Mr. Bichman," 
laughed Buth, "and I don't think he'll lose 
any time putting the question." 

"Thanks," replied Daisy. "He happens to 
know already what I think of him. I like a 
man — ^" 

"Whom' you can love," suggested Buth. 

"Love!" said Daisy, with dramatic scorn. 
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"Love! Well, I just guess what I want is 
dollars and cents.'^ 

"Especially sense," said Bella "When you 
get through, Daisy, maMng yourself out to 
be mercenary, which you know you are not, 
we'd like to hear the particulars about 
Ruth's engagement." 

"As we are all ready, let's go, and I'll 
tell you all about it on our way over the 
bridge," said Ruth. 

They had all left the dressing-room when 
Daisy gave one last glance back and re- 
marked : "Dimple, have you so many gold 
watches that j'ou can afford to leave one be- 
hind at every place we go to?" 

Dimple meekly went back and took the 
watch off a chair, and Daisy went on: 
"Don't forget the quarter you owe me." 

"What quarter?" 

"The quarter I gave the Pullman porter 
who found your watch Tuesday morning. 
He ought to have had a dollar, but I would 
not trust you to give it back," laughed Daisy. 
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By the time they arrived at the New York 
terminal of the bridge, Ruth had told some- 
thing of her little romance. Of course, there 
wasn't time to answer all the questions. 

With a hasty "Good night," and a re- 
minder that their train left the Grand Cen- 
tral the next day at one-thirty, they parted, 
the cornetists going to their home uptown 
and Ruth to Jersey City. 

There had been quite a fall of snow dur- 
ing the evening, the wind was blowing hard 
and waiting was not pleasant. Ruth looked 
about for a newsboy to"" carry her suit case. 
Singular ! Not one in sight "Perhaps," she 
thought, "as it is Thanksgiving night, they 
are all at some show." As she passed the 
the World building her glance fell on the 
sidewalk, and there, on the grating, which is 
warmed by the steam i)ower below it, lay a 
dozen or more newsboys. Her heart always 
filled with pity at the sight of these poor 
little urchins who had not the few cents 
necessary for even the meanest lodging, 
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whose only bed after they have sold the late 
evening papers, until the early morning 
ones appear, is this iron grating; whose 
only blanket is a torn coat. 

She paused before them and said softly, 
so that she might not disturb those who 
slept : "Does anyone want to carry a bag to 
Cortlandt Street Ferry?" 

The mass moved as if it had received an 
electric shock. Heads bobbed up, arms and 
legs were all in violent commotion, and the 
victorious one jumped clean over two rows 
of his fellows and seized the bag. 

There were eager cries of "I'll carry it for 
ten cents," and one voice called out "Five," 
but was promptly silenced by cries of "Shut 
up," "Scab," etc. 

Ruth started off with her miniature por- 
ter. "Did you have a good Thanksgiving 
dinner?" she asked. Her tone was not pa- 
tronizing. She asked the question as one 
talking to a fellow workman, and the hoj 
responded with dignity and enthusiasin, 
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too : "Yes, madam, we did, madam. There 
were six hundred of us, and the newspapers 
gave us all a fine dinner, as much as we 
could eat. Some fellows had half a turkey, 
and you could have all kinds of pia^' 

The soft, mellow tones, and the boy^s 
"Madam" arrested Ruth^s attention. "Where 
is your home?" she asked. 

"Down in North Carolina," replied her 
companion. "Father and mother are down 
there now. Father couldn^t find work in 
New York so they went back home again. 
I stayed here," he added simply. 

"Alone? Aren't you lonesome?" asked 
Rufh. 

"Yes, sometimes. Not always." 

It was sad, sad ! If this boy's life ended 
in a drunkard's grave, or a prison cell, on 
whom did the blame fall? But no, the boy's 
face was sweet, honest, cheerful. "He is 
just as likely to become a railroad president 
or a great explorer like Stanley," thought 
Ruth. And the boys huddled on the iron 
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grating, they too, seemed to speak content- 
ment with the present, bright hope for the 
f ntnre, and smiles reminiscent of turkey and 
good cheer lurked on those drowsy faces. 
"What a dear, sweet, happy world it is,^' 
thought the girl who but a few days before 
had promised to make one man the happiest 
mortal on earth. 

"And after the dinner they gave us a 
show,^^ went on the boy. "It was great. 
Marshall Wilder, he's the funniest man I 
ever saw. The other fellows know him right 
well, but I never heard him before. I wish 
there was more than one Thanksgiving in 
a year. But we'll have another good time 
at Christmas." 

Ruth turned to take a short cut, but her 
companion stopped and said: "That way's 
shorter, but it ain't safe — ^for a lady." 

The grave dignity and solicitude with 
which he uttered these words, made Ruth's 
eyes danca A Southern gentleman of the 
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old scliool in the guise of a ragged New York 
newsboy of twelve ! 

"Do you know,'^ she said merrily, "I tyive 
shows too, and I know Marshall Wilder, and 
I have been down in North Carolina. At 
Elizabeth City? Yes, I sang there for the 
Episcopal Church. You know it? Here we 
are at the ferry and here is a quarter be- 
cause it's Thaijksgiving night." She gave 
the boy a bright smile and a gay little nod. 
The inebriated gentleman in the corner seat 
thought it was meant for him, and gravely 
winked back in what he meant to be a fas- 
cinating manner, but Ruth had gone through 
the passage and on to the ferry-boat, before 
he discovered that he was winking and talk- 
ing at nothing — ^just nothing! Whereupon 
he subsided into perplexed silence. 

And Euth, well, she was scarcely seated 
in the boat, before the thoughts of concert 
and newsboys gave way to thoughts of 
^Tiim.'^ 
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CHAPTER II. 



HOUSEKEEPING. 



A FEW months later found Ruth, now Mrs. 
Gilbert Van der Berg, engaged in the do- 
mestic occupation of broiling a steak over 
her own kitchen fire. 

Her husband had just returned from his 
work and was standing in the doorway, look- 
ing admiringly at his trim little wife, as she 
bustled about, giving the final touches to 
their evening meal. 

When she had removed the big apron that 
enveloped her, and had sat down fiushed 
and triumphant at the dainty table, he said : 
"Well, wife, the steak is a success. Best 
I ever ate! I think I am the luckiest man 
alive. Perhaps I ought to say the most self- 
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ish. Think of the song-bird, who is used to 
the applause of thousands, being content tx> 
cook for one man." 

"I'm sure I'd rather cook for one man 
than for thousands," laughed Euth. 

"But, dear, I sometimes think I did wrong 
to ask you to share my lot A civil engi- 
neer gets scarcely more than the wages of 
a brick-layer, and he hasn't half his chances 
of becoming a *Boss.' We never know when 
the railroads will stop the construction work 
Bud the next month may find us in Kalama- 
zoo. What do you suppose your friends 
would say if they saw you working about the 
kitchen?" 

"You took me from a boarding-house and 
gave me this dear little home," said Ruth, 
"and they ought to say that I am a lucky 
girl. I think I am. I am so glad that you 
told me you loved me, before you had ever 
heard me sing. It was just my plain lit^ 
tie self you cared for and none of the glam- 
our of the platform dazzled you. It has a 
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glamour for some people — ^not all, of course. 
I have sometimes felt my very soul being 
carried away by music. One of the doc- 
tors in an Insane Asylum told me he would 
be almost willing to be insane, if he could 
play the violin as one of his patients does. 
And when I hear divine music, I feel, too, 
that nothing else in the world matters." 

"Oh, Ruth! and I condemn you to a life 
of drudgery. I am afraid you will hate me 
some day/' and Gilbert looked sadly at his 
wife. 

"Why, what nonsense you talk!" ex- 
claimed Ruth. "You are tired and depressed 
from working in that tunnel. One might 
think I had been a princess and not a pen- 
niless orphan, earning her living, an old 
maid — no, a bachelor girl of twenty-five. 
But it was so with my friends, rich girls 
who had all sorts of opportunities. They 
used to envy me, they said, because I had 
such jolly times. I wonder how they would 
have liked travelling all day long and sing- 
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ing at night. I've spent sixty hours on 
trains in a single week, and a concert each 
night. And the meals at some of the small 
American hotels ! Yon don't know how good 
a dinner in a dining-car tastes after a week 
of vile cooking. But I did enjoy it all." 

" ^Within ourselves true happiness doth 
lie,' " quoth Gilbert. "Don't you ever get dis- 
couraged, blue?" 

Ruth left the table and seated herself on 
the arm of her husband's chair. "I've been 
blue this very day," she whispered. "When 
I promised to marry you, I hoped your 
people would like me, and I intended 
to love them dearly, for I have no near rel- 
atives of my own. Your grandfather is the 
dearest old soul, and how fluttered he was to 
see his Gilbert's bride, but your stepmother, 
deaF, and your sisters, why, I'm afraid they 
don't like me at all." 

Gilbert frowned and a look of pain came 
over his face. "What have they said to you ? 
i)on't let anything those women may say or 
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do come between you and me. It is a pain- 
ful subject to me, dear. I have never known 
what it is to have a happy home. You don't 
know what I suffered as a boy. What fierce 
resentment I felt at their cruelty and in- 
justice. Oh, I can't bear to think of it. 
Sweetheart, let us make our home a haven 
of love, and if God sends us children, may 
it be the sweetest spot on earth to them. I 
hate to leave grandfather alone with them, 
but he can't bear to leave the old place 
and he does not like to put them out, though 
he often threatens to, but for the sake of 
my father who was his only child, he lets 
them have half his house. Poor grandfather ! 
He is all I have in the world, except you." 
Ruth thought of what Gilbert's sister- 
in-law had said to her — "The less you see 
of Gilbert's stepmother and her daughters, 
the better it will be for you. I can't tell 
you the dreadful things they used to say 
about me to my husband. Mrs. Van der 
Berg just made a hell on earth for her 
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husband, and that Mrs. Boodle, her daugh- 
ter by a former marriage, and Jane, Gil- 
bert's half-sister, have her disposition. Take 
my advice, and don't have anything to do 
with them.'' 

"We will never speak of it again," said 
Ruth, as she drew Gilbert's head tenderly 
to her bosom and stroked his hair gently, 
as the mother he had never known might 
have done. Then she got up and began 
gathering together the dishes. "You shall 
read me the news, while I wash the dishes," 
she said, handing him a paper. But see- 
ing that he was not in the mood, she related 
some of her afternoon's adventures, prat- 
tling on gayly, intent on effacing the pre- 
vious conversation. 

The door-bell rang and Gilbert exclaimed : 
"There! I bet that's Jackson, come to go 
with us to the lecture to-night. That man 
is always around when he isn't wanted!" 

Gilbert's surmise proved to be true, and 
Mr. Jackson came in, saying : 
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"Going to the lecture at the ^Teck'? I 
thought I'd go along." 

"Yes, we're going," said Gilbert. "That 
last lecture on Water Supplies' was enough 
to make one swear off drinking water, for- 
ever. Come, Ruth, we had better start. You 
know if we get there one minute after eight, 
we'll find the doors closed." 

Mr. Jackson was Gilbert's "b6te noire." 
He called frequently and was always de- 
lighted when he found Ruth and Gilbert 
alone, for then he would seek their advice 
as to whether he should get married or not. 
"Now, if he would ask us to debate as to 
whether the young lady would have him if 
he afiked her," said Gilbert, "why, I could 
come out strong on the negative side, but 
I believe the man thinks himself irresist^ 
ible." 

To-night Mr. Jackson was more uncer- 
tain than ever, for he had lately met a 
widow, whom he declared to be charming, 
though somewhat older than himself, and 
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perhaps he would make a wiser choice if 
he took her. 

After the lecture, Mr. Jackson said: 
"Van, I'd like to ask Mrs. Van der Berg 
to go to the circus with me to-morrow. You 
know we fellows in the city's employ get 
the Saturday half-holidays. I believe you 
railroad engineers have to work." 

Gilbert gave his consent, but later 
he gave vent to his feelings. "I'd like to 
knock that fellow down, Ruth, when I think 
of you and him at the circus, and I, work- 
ing in that confounded tunnel. But you'll 
have to listen all afternoon to the relative 
merits of the widow and the young girl, 
and I think I would prefer the tunnel to 
that." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SERVANT QUESTION. 

"There is one thing certain, Ruth, and 
that is I won't have you pottering about 
the kitchen any more. You have got to get 
a servant," said Gilbert with decision. 

The little household had just been visited 
by one of Ruth's school friends. She had 
been passing through Boston and had been 
induced to spend a few days with her old 
friend. She had pronounced the house and 
its contents "Cute! Too sweet for any- 
thing! Just lovely!" but, alas, she had in- 
sisted on being sweetly sympathetic towar<l ; 
Ruth because "she couldn't afford to keep a 
maid." 

Now if there is anything a young hus- 
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band resents, it is the insinuation that he 
is not providing his bride with all that 
"the other fellow" would have given her. 
The iron had entered Gilbert's soul, and 
a servant his wife should have, at what- 
ever cost. 

In truth, Ruth had found her daily task 
no easy one. 

Left an orphan at seventeen, just as she 
had graduated from the High School, she 
had decided to make music her profession. 
Busy years followed. Her little capital 
was spent in training her voice— a rare- 
ly sweet and sympathetic one. A position 
in a church choir helped her through this 
costly period of study, and then had come 
years of concert work. 

However light housekeeping for two may 
seem to a woman who has. been trained) 
to it, to a girl like Ruth, who has never 
had occasion to do housework or cooking, 
after the novelty of it wore off, it became 
very irksome. Then, too, though her house 
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was small, it contained costly wedding pres- 
ents, souvenirs of travel, and the many lit- 
tle belongings of a woman of refined taste, 
things which require so much time to keep 
in order. 

And the cooking ! Gilbert said he didn't 
know what would happen when his wife 
got to the end of the cook-book, for every 
meal brought a new dish, and having suc- 
ceeded in making it, K|uth lost all inter- 
est in it ever after. Though the "Floating 
Island" was light and actually floated, and 
was pronounced by Gilbert and the other 
engineers a great success, never another 
"Floating Island" was seen. 

It would have surprised many an old 
housekeeper to have seen the delicious re- 
sults of the young woman's efforts. 

"What do you think of to-day's experi- 
ment?" Euth would ask her husband. "Cook- 
ing is as exciting as chemistry and we have 
the advantage of being able to eat the re- 
sults." 
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When Gilbert had announced that they 
must have a servant^ Ruth had first said: 
"Oh, we can't possibly afford it," and then 
said, "I wonder how we could manage it. 
The people around here pay four and a half 
or five dollars a week — they pay by the week 
in Boston — ^and we can't afford that, but 
perhaps we could get a girl who has never 
lived out before, or one who has just landed. 
Yes, let's get a German emigrant, and I 
can practise German. I am forgetting all 
I ever knew. Perhaps we can get one who 
speaks French, too, you know these for- 
eigners often speak a number of languages. 
I think it is a shame to go so far in French 
and German and then forget it all for want 
of practise. Yes, we'll get one who had a 
German father and a French mother and 
then she will speak both languages fluent- 
ly." 

".4Lnd why not get one who was born in 
Italy and brought up in Spain, so she can 
teach you French, German, Italian, and 
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Spanish!" roared Gilbert. "My dear, the 
German lady would probably teach you to 
speak with the same peculiar accent and 
idiom which she will soon use in speaking 
English. I think I had better go with you 
when you look for this paragon, for I'm 
afraid you will be imposed on." 

The next day as the Van der Bergs were 
about to enter an "Intelligence Office," the 
husband said : "Just let me attend to this 
matter, Ruth. You are too easy." 

Inside the office, Gilbert glanced critically 
at the occujmnts of the benches and then 
said boldly: "I want a first-class girl for 
general housework." 

His request was addressed to the man- 
ager, a big, masculine looking woman who 
had risen . lazily from her desk and come 
forward to met them. 

"IVe got jist the roight gurrl fer yer," 
she said. "She lift her place yisterday " 

"Why did she leave?" interrupted Gilbert 
sternly. 
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The woman looked at him, put her hands 
on her hips, drew herself up haughtily, and 
with a stony stare, said dryly: "Because 
she didn't loike the people.'' 

A low murmur of approval came from the 
benches, and Gilbert asked no more ques- 
tions. But her Imperial Majesty of the In- 
telligence Office relented when Buth stepped 
to her side and confided that she was in 
quest of an inexperienced young girl, whom 
she was willing to teach if she would come 
for small wages. 

"Well, now, shure, oi've a frlnd whose 
nace, Bridget Muldoony, is jist after comin' 
over and she'll soot yer entoirely. Shure 
oi'll sind her to yer this day. She's the 
lucky gurrl to be wid yer swate silf," she 
said, with a bland smile for the bride and 
a withering glance at her husband. 

Somehow, it didn't seem to be just the mo- 
ment to inquire for the lady who spoke 
the foreign languages, so Buth agreed to 
take the "nace." 
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Bridget Muldoony "sooted entoirely/' 
though her foreign accent was not one of 
those that Ruth had been anxious to ac- 
quire. 

She proved to be mistress of the 
wash-tub and flat-iron, and any laundress 
might have been proud of her work. She 
had never before seen a kitchen range, but 
shortly after her initiation to that useful 
article, certain savory viands issued forth, 
made by her willing hands. The enthusi- 
asm of her teacher, or perhaps her own 
keen relish of the good things of life, made 
her a ready pupil, and Ruth soon pro- 
nounced her a valuable assistant. 

"I'm afraid it won't last," said Ruth to 
her husband. "I heard Bridget's cousin 
telling her that we used more dishes than 
they did at the butcher's where she used to 
work, and there were six in that family. 
That cousin has a new place about every 
three days. When she came here to-day and 
said she was out of work again, I asked 
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her what the trouble was, and she said the 
lady had asked her to wash the baby's face, 
and so she 'up and left.' I suppose she 
considers washing the baby's face more 
menial than washing a frying-pan." 

But somehow the cousin's aggressive 
spirit did not prove contagious, and Bridget 
continued to adore her mistress and feel that 
she, too, was "sooted entoirely." 

One day the Van der Bergs were startled 
by an unearthly shriek coming from the 
laundry. Running to that room they were 
met by Bridget, who exclaimed, excitedly: 
"A rat! It wus a rat! I seen it wid me 
own eyes. He must hev come frum the sta- 
ble beyont. He was jist runnin' off wid der 
fish, and whin Oi let out a yell he dropt 
it." 

"It must have been a Catholic rat to come 
for a fish on Friday," said her master re- 
assuringly. 

But he was amused at the effect of his 
words. Bridget threw her apron over her 
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face and burst into roars of laughter. She 
shook from side to side and gasped out, "A 
Catholic rat!" She repeated the remark 
to her relatives, who must have repeated it 
to others, for one day the chief engineer 
asked Gilbert if he were interested in rats, 
and began a grave scientific discourse on 
the subject and wound up by saying that 
rats were known to have decided religious 
preferences. "How do you make that out?" 
he was asked. 

"Because some rats insist on a fish diet 
on Friday," was the reply. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OFF TO COLORADO. 



"It^s nothing to worry about/^ said Gil- 
bet when Ruth urged him to consult a doctor 
about a certain persistent little cough. 
"I've had colds before, and time and qui- 
nine pills will cure it. That tunnel is a 
beastly place to work in. Boring a hole 
through a sand hill saturated with sew- 
r;ge! IVe seen a burly, red-faced Irishman 
become actually blanched after a week^s 
work there." 

But the cough, instead of disappearing, 
became suddenly worse, and the doctor's 
call was long, and he looked very grave. To 
his question as to whether there had ever 
been pulmonary affections in the family, 
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he received the reply that a cousin had re- 
cently died of hasty consumption, and, well, 
yes, there had been some other cases. 

"Now, young man," said the doctor, "from 
the rather superficial examination I have 
made, and from your statement regarding 
family tendencies, together with your em- 
ployment in the construction of that tunnel, 
I'd advise you to try a change of climate 
at once. Better give the Adirondacks or 
the Rockies a trial. The Boston east wind 
will do you no good." 

Gilbert was inclined to make light of the 
doctor's advice, but Ruth's anxiety could 
not but affect him. 

"I might write to some Western roads," 
he said, "they may be in need of men." 

"And I'll write to Cora Tuttle," said 
Ruth, "and ask her to send us any pamphlets 
op information she may have about the West. 
She was very enthusiastic about her tour 
of Colorado last summer." 

Cora Tuttle not only sent pamphlets of 
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health resorts, mining claims, town plots 
and railroads, but about ten days later came 
a hearty letter : 

*^My Dearest, Dearest Ruth : 

"I enclose a letter from a gentleman whom 
we met last summer while we were doing 
Cripple Creek. He has been sending us 
girls prospectuses of the claims and some of 
the sweetest specimens you ever saw. He is 
a *promoter,^ whatever that is, and I think 
he owns many of the mines in Cripple Creek, 
so I wrote to him about your husband. But 
read his letter for yourself, dear. I feel 
just wild to go, and I quite envy you,^^ etc., 
etc. 

Ruth handed the enclosed letter to her 
husband, who opened it, glanced at the first 
sentence, and then stared at it in surprise. 

"Listen to this,^^ he said. 

" 'Had your friend been here two weeks 
ago, I could have thrown a piece of work 
in his way that would have nett^ him 
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fourteen thousand dollars. No surveyor 
need be idle in Colorado.' ^' Then followed 
an account of the development of claims, 
the growth of Cripple Creek, and a descrip- 
tion of the Colorado climate, which con- 
vinced Euth that the railroad folders had 
not done the state justice. 

"If there was fourteen thousand dollars 
worth of work there a few weeks ago, I think 
there ought to be enough left for us to make 
a living," said Ruth, and Gilbert said he 
thought so too. 

"That letter," he said, "is thoroughly 
Western. You wouldn't catch an Eastern 
man writing so heartily to the friend of a 
mere acquaintance. I think things are 
pretty lively in those boom towns while they 
last, and lots of money dianges hands. 
My chainman has been West, and has some 
great experiences to relate." 

After considering the pros and cons, the 
Van der Bergs decided to take Greeley's 
advice and "Go West," and then they de- 
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cided that the sooner they went, the better 
would be their chances of "Getting in on 
the ground floor and striking bed-rock^' — 
this phrase Ruth had found in one of the 
pamphlets, and "I hope it will pan out all 
right," she added. 

In spite of the alluring prospects ahead, 
the household treasures were packed with 
heavy hearts and when the last piece had 
been safely bestowed in the storage house 
van Kuth turned to have a last look at the 
empty rooms. Tears filled her eyes, and 
with a sob she threw herself into her hus- 
band's arms. "No other home will ever be 
as sweet and dear to me as this, our first 
one," she sobbed. 

"Tears! Come, this will never do," said 
Gilbert. But his own eyes were dim. 

Eager lo get to their destination now 

that they were once on their way, they made 

. no break in their journey, until they reached 

Colorado Springs. Here they concluded to 

rest a few days and become accustomed to 
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the high altitude before continuing to Crip- 
ple Creek, which is some three thousand 
feet higher. But instead of resting, they 
spent the days in sightseeing through the 
wonderful Garden of the Gods, Williams 
Cafion, and the Grand Cavern, with its won- 
derful Grand Organ of Musical Stalactites. 

What they heard at the Springs regard- 
ing Cripple Creek convinced them of the 
wisdom of their venture. 

"That man just driving by with that team 
of blooded horses, two years ago was driv- 
ing a dump cart,'^ said an old resident. 
"That mansion is owned by a man who was 
a day laborer, and this man, an ex-carpenter, 
has a mine with a million dollars' worth of 
ore in sight. Where did they get it? Why, 
at Cripple Creek, to be sure-'' 

And when they had bought two local pa- 
pers for five cents — the Springs scorns pen- 
nies, and if you purchase two two-cent 
stamps at the post-office, you will receive 
a postal cai*d in change, in lieu of a cent — 
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when, I say, they had bought the papers and 
scanned their columns, and read the glow- 
ing accounts of Cripple Creek, or of improve- 
ments made in the Springs by the lucky 
mine owners, they knew that Cripple Creek 
was but another name for El Dorado. 

"The very leaves on the trees murmur 
Cripple Creek," said Ruth, gayly. "The 
water" — ^glancing at the irrigating ditch 
along the street — "gurgles Cripple Creek, 
the engine toots it, this wind shouts it in 
my ears, and I do believe if I don't hold 
onto you, it will carry me away to Cripple 
Creek this' verv minute." 

Whatever grave fears Gilbert had had, 
vanished in the bright sunshine, the balmy 
air, the genial society of Colorado Springs. 

But with all their enthusiasm for the 
great mining camp their new frjends shook 
their heads when Gilbert mentioned that 
his wife was to accompany him. "No place 
for a lady," was their verdict, though they 
admitted that they knew some excellent 
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women there who were used to "roughing 

The police captain, down for a day in the 
Springs, took Gilbert aside and said: "My 
friend, when I tell you that the streets of 
Cripple Creek are most crowded at three 
o'clock in the morning, you will understand 
what kind of a place you are taking your 
wife to/' 

But Ruth laughed at any suggestion of 
leaving her behind. 

"These people think a New York woman 
can't live without steam heat, or perhaps 
they think I shall wear chiffon and lace in 
a mining camp. No, Gilbert, you will see 
that I can adapt myself to circumstances. 
Besides, I was brought up on Bret Harte, 
and I am just longing to meet Jack Hamlin, 
or perhaps we shall see gloomy-browed Jim 
Hooker, and then presently little Kla'uns 
will come along, and I know I shall hug him, 
for I am sure they are all living yet, and 
we shall find them here in Colorado." 
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"There is a stage running to Cripple 
Creek/^ said Gilbert, %ut as ^Yuba Bill is 
not driving it, perhaps still preferring the 
Sierras to the Rockies, we might let the en- 
gine that toots ^Cripple Creek/ take us 
there." 
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CHAPTER V. 

CRIPPLE CREEK AT LAST. 

Passing through mountain scenery so 
grand^ that I shall not attempt to describe 
it, the Van der Bergs at length reached their 
destination. Gilbert's enjoyment of the 
scenery had been somewhat marred by ap- 
prehension of danger as they crossed high 
trestle after trestle, which to his eyes, ac- 
customed to the heavy, solW construction of 
the East, seemed decidedly flimsy. 

But at last they were in Cripple Creek ! 

The town lay before them. There were 
many log cabins, here and there brick build- 
ings or lightly constructed frame, the proud- 
est boasting three stories, but for the most 
part, except In the heart of the town, the 
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houses were small, one story frame, covered 
with building paper, which was held in place 
by lathes nailed on vertically. 

"The first thing to do," said Gilbert, "is 
to find a boarding place and get rid of our 
traps." Following the station agent's di- 
rections, they came to "the best hotel in 
town." 

The large office, which also served as bar- 
room, was crowded with men. A drunken 
man was leaning in the doorway distribut- 
ing greenbacks to a group of struggling 
newsboys, and Gilbert concluded to go else- 
where, even before he learned the price he 
would have to pay for its shelter. Return- 
ing to Ruth, whom he had left in the com- 
paratively quiet side street, he said : "Their 
rates are six dollars a day, forty-two by 
the week, and the clerk added he didn't care 
whether I stayed one day or one year, his 
rooms were always in demand." 

"Oh, let's go elsewhere," said Ruth. 

The boarding houses did not appear to 
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be numerous, and it seemed, from the vari- 
ous signs displayed, that sleeping in one 
house and eating in another was the ac- 
cepted mode of living. After looking at sev- 
eral lodgings, they chose one, scarcely larger 
than a hall bedroom, for which they agreed 
to pay seven dollars a week, in advance. 

"You can get your meals at Aunt Han- 
nah's Dining Room, if you want the best," 
said the landlady. "If the gentleman is 
looking for an office, I have the front room 
vacant, and he can have that for sixty 
dollars a month.'' 

"Sixty dollars a month!" exclaimed Gil- 
bert, when he saw the bare twelve by four- 
teen room. "Rather high, isn't it?" 

"No. If you look around you will find 
that you can't do better than that for a 
room facing the street." 

And this proved to be true. 

"As it is about noon, let's look up Aunt 
Hannah and her dining room," said Gilbert. 

In the midst of the crude accommodations 
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of a new mining camp, Aunt Hannah pro- 
vided her patrons with spotless linen, good 
service and excellent meals. 

But above all, the visitor will remember 
the people ! Such varieties of human beings 
dining together ! 

"I never met people with greater conver- 
sational powers than these Westerners," 
said Ruth. "I mean where everyone, no 
matter how humble his occupation, can talk 
so interestingly. I suspect it is because 
they have led the strenuous life, and have 
something to tetiJ^ 

And when Ruth found herself seated at 
a table with the shrewd capitalist, the lively 
lawyers, the mine owner, the English tour- 
ist, with his monocle, the blonde lady, all 
dazzling with diamonds, the grave clergy- 
man, the old Forty-niner, she resolved to 
learn the history of each and every one. 

She declared herself in love with the 
place, and indeed I am not sure that the 
diners did not fall in love with her, for be- 
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fore many days had passed the Forty-niner 
had imparted to her some thrilling experi- 
ences of his youth, the lawyers made so 
many bright remarks that their wit aston- 
ished even themselves, the mine owner ar- 
ranged to have her explore his mine, the 
clergyman spoke of his reading room, and 
only th(B blonde, lady remained discreetly 
silent. 

But the most interesting figure of all to 
Ruth, was the old black "Aunty," proprie- 
tress. "I wonder what she thinks of life, 
anyway," mused Ruth. "For thirty-nine 
years of her life a ^nigger' on a Louisiana 
plantation, and now at seventy, serving 
meals in a mining camp on the top of the 
Rocky Mountains! She must have ^fac- 
ulty,' for they say she can't read or write, 
and I don't see how she keeps from being 
cheated. What a poor, dear, old soul she 
is!" 

It required some ingenuity to arrange 
all the baggage in the little bedroom, 
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po that there would be space left to stand 
up to dress and yet remain far enough away 
from the stove not to be set on fire. 

"The big trunk will just fit in here be- 
tween the bureau and the bed," said Kuth. 
"We might put the valise and your big boots 
under the bed, and the steamer trunk could 
go there, too, but then every time we want 
to open it, we would have to put the chairs 
on the bed, so that there would be room to 
draw out the trunk. I'll take what we will 
upe cut of the big trunk and then we can 
put the steamer trunk on top of the other 
one." 

When the expressman brought the bag- 
gage, he handled the large trunk with un- 
usual care. "Guess she^s pretty well 
smashed," he said. "Them straps is all that 
has held her together." 

The trunk was found to be a hopeless 
wreck. 

"I don^t believe we could make the rail- 
road pay damage either," said Gilbert, "for 
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those books and that heavy gun are what 
caused it." 

"And now let us go for a walk and see 
something of the town," said Euth, "and I 
know you want to see the man who wrote 
that encouraging letter." 

The address given in the letter proved 
to be a tiny jewelry store. 

"There must be some mistake," said Gil- 
bert. "I'll go in and ask." 

"Oh, yes, it's all right," said the proprie- 
tor. "Haines has desk room in the rear, 
but he's out now. Call again." 

The day's travel, the walk over the hills, 
the vigorous mountain air, had made Kluth 
very tired and sleepy, and it was a drowsy 
little woman who put out the light that 
night. But the next instant she sat bolt 
upright in bed. "Look! What's that?" she 
whispered, "those streaks of light on the 
wall!" 

"Blessed if I know," said Gilbert, staring 
at the wall. "I never saw anything like it 
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before. It isn^t a reflection." Suddenly he 
began to laugh. "It's the light from the next 
room shining through. There is just a board 
partition, and as the boards are an inch 
apart and only covered with wallpaper, the 
light shines through and makes those il- 
lumined bars. You see, they are just about 
a foot apart." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PIBB AT CRIPPLE CREEK. 

"Oh, Gilbert, that would do for a trunk !" 
exclaimed Kuth, as they were passing along 
the main street the next morning. A large, 
well built packing-case was standing on the 
sidewalk. 

"So it would," replied Gilbert. "Your 
trunk is past repairing, and I'd like to put 
off buying a new one, for after paying sixty 
dollars advance rent this morning I feel 
poor. I suppose they will ask as much for 
that packing-case as we'd pay for a trunk in 
New York." 

They entered the store, and to Gilbert's 
question, "What's the charge for the pack- 
ing-case?" the owner replied, "We don't 
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charge for packing-cases here. Take it, man, 
and welcome." 

"Oh, Gilbert, take it quick ! run before he 
repents !" 

To run with such a burden was impossi- 
ble, but with the aid of two strangers who 
volunteered their services the box soon took 
the place of the wrecked trunk. 

"I shall stay and repack these things," 
said Kuth, "and as you want to talk busi- 
ness with Mr. Haines you'd better call on 
him alone anyway." 

Kuth, busily engaged in tidying up her 
room, suddenly became aware that she had a 
fellow-lodger, a very near fellow-lodger, for 
thin walls permitted the least sound to pass 
through. 

A fit of .coughing had just ended in sobs — 
oh, such heartrending sobs ! 

"I do think the saddest sound on earth is 
a man crying," thought Ruth. "I must get 
Gilbert to speak to him." 

\Mien she went into the kitchen soon after 
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to get some water, she said to the landlady . 
"Who occupies the room adjoining?" 

"Oh, that's a poor young man who has 
been very sick. He owes me quite a lot. 
Says he's expecting a remittance. But it 
doesn't seem to get here. He's begged me 
not to put him outr— says he'll surely square 
up some day. Well, I hope he will, for I 
can't afford to lose the money. You'd think 
I'd make a fortune letting out these rooms, 
but I don't own the house and my own rent 
is high, so I don't make much more than a 
living." 

There was no hall in the house, and each 
room opened directly on the street or the 
vacant lot at the side of the house. 

As Euth stepped out of her room at noon, 
she encountered the sick man sitting in his 
doorway, seeking the sunshine. His face 
looked wan and sad, but there were no traces 
of tears in his voice as he remarked pleas- 
antly, "A beautiful day !" 

"Our landlady tells me you are from the 
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East," said Ruth. "Perhaps you would like 
to look at some Eastern papers, though they 
are not the 'latest edition.' " 

The man assented eagerly, and Ruth 
brought the papers, on which she had placed 
some fruit. 

Just then Gilbert returned. "Who's your 
new friend, Ruth?" he asked when they 
were inside their room. So Ruth told him 
what she had heard, and Gilbert said, "Poor 
fellow, I hope his remittance may come." 

"Did you succeed in finding Mr. Haines?" 
asked Ruth. 

"Yes, I reminded him of the letter he 
wrote Miss Tuttle, and of the fourteen thou- 
sand dollar job he had had, and told him I 
was on the lookout for just such nice little 
trifles, and he said, 'Oh, yes, things were 
very lively then. They have kind of slowed 
down now, but they'll pick up again.' He was 
very affable and has spent the whole morn- 
ing showing me about, and proposes to take 
me for a whole day's trip to-morrow among 
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the mines. Business doesn't seem to be very 
pressing with him, and to tell the truth, 
Ruth, I don't think he ever saw fourteen 
thousand dollars or had any such piece of 
work to give away. It's just a breezy, good- 
natured way of talking. He grew quite con- 
fidential and told me he was about to float 
some stock for a new company — oh, an enor- 
mous amount — ^and he said, ^It will be a big 
thing if it goes through, and it's sure to, 
and if it doesn't, why, I've put nothing in it, 
and so I'll lose nothing.' " 

"That's disappointing," said Kuth, "but 
every one seems so busy here, there must 
be something for you. And then your 
health is so much better already and your 
cough has entirely disappeared." 

"I only needed to get away from that tun- 
nel," said Gilbert, "that was all that ailed 
me. I certainly have a glorious appetite. 
Come, it's time to go to Aunt Hannah's. I 
stopped in the ^Boston Beanery' to-day to 
ask a direction, and there was a placard 
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which read : *If you don't see what you want^ 
forget it !' I shall want to forget that 'Bean- 
ery.' We made a wise choice in selecting 
Aunt Hannah's." 

The following Sunday, as Ruth and Gil- 
bert were in the new office, looking with ap- 
proval at the blue prints, and photographs 
and surveying instruments, which gave the 
room a businesslike appearance, they were 
startled by a cry of "Fire!" and almost at 
the same instant the patter of hurrying feet 
was heard. 

Gilbert and Eluth rushed out, and, joining 
the crowd, soon found themselves in front of 
the Central Theatre Dance Hall. Flames 
were bursting out of every side of the build- 
ing. 

"And the wind right in our direction,'^ 
said Gilbert, and even as he spoke the flames 
leaped to the next house. The liquor in 
the dance hall was burning now! Gil- 
bert grasped Ruth's arm. "Come," he said, 
"there's not a moment to lose. Keep close to 
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me and don't let the crowd separate us. We 
must get our traps together and carry them 
to the hills. The whole town may go." 

The contents of the packing-case were 
hastily thrown into sheets and blankets and 
tied together, and they were about to leave 
when the sick man's voice called to them 
asking, "Where is the fire?" 

"Oh, we must save him!" cried Kuth. 
"See, the flames are right in the next block 
now, and that noise must have been the root 
of the dance hall falling in." 

Here Mr. Haines rushed in on them, call- 
ing out, "I reckoned you'd need help. Van 
der Berg. Come, what shall we take first?" 

"The sick man in the next room," an- 
swered Gilbert. "We can prop him up be- 
tween us and each can sling one of these 
bundles over his shoulder." 

"I'll take your transit," said Kuth, "and 
there may be time to come back for the rest. 
Oh, here are some miners who have come to 
help." 
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The men gathered the remaining things, 
one man shouldered the steamer trunk, the 
landlady joined them, and thus they made 
their way to one of the hillsides. 

Looking back, they saw that the house 
they had just left was already on fire. 
Fanned by the fierce breeze, within half an 
hour after the cry of "Fire" had been heard, 
twelve blocks were destroyed. 

The water supply had given out, and it 
seemed as if nothing would save the rest 
of the town. But the firemen fought vali- 
antly, the miners used dynamite on some of 
the buildings and finally the flames were 
checked. 

"I think we had better spend the night on 
the hill,^' said Gilbert ^We have enough 
blankets and wraps to keep warm, and the 
fire might break out again to-night." 

The hillsides were covered with refugees. 
Almost before they had time to feel hungry, 
relief provisions were served to them. 

The millionaire ex-carpenter, with a 
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promptness that would have done credit to 
the chief of the commissary department, had 
chartered a car, loaded it with provisions 
and blankets and rushed it to the scene of 
the fire, personally heading the expedition 
and distributing the supplies. Honor to his 
warm heart and ready sympathy ! 

The sun, that Sunday morning, peeping 
over the mountain tops, looked down on a 
homeless crowd, but withal a cheerful one. 
Many had lost their all, but with true West- 
ern pluck they were ready to begin anew. 

"If it were not so sad, Gilbert, I could 
shriek with laughter," said Ruth. "You 
ought to see what our landlady saved from 
the fire ! She said when the fire broke out, 
all she could think or say was: *My new 
Sunday hat! My new Sunday hat!' She 
put it into a pillow case, and on top of it a 
pair of rubbers, her album, an old dress, 
and a bottle of shoe polish. The sixty dol- 
lars you paid her, with other money she had, 

she left in the bureau drawer. Of course, 
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her furniture was not insured. To think 
of an honest, industrious woman losing her 
all because a jealous dance hall creature 
threw a lighted lamp at her lover, and se^" 
the town on fire." 

The Van der Bergs experienced no diffi- 
culty in securing new lodgings, for until all 
the women were provided for, no man in 
that rough mining camp would think of re- 
taining his room, and Euth was asked to 
make her choice. The sick man, too, found 
shelter, for which, thanks to a remittance 
that did come, he was able to pay. 

On Monday Gilbert fitted up his second 
office. All day Tuesday and Wednesday 
morning he was engaged making surveys, 
and in the afternoon he set out for an out- 
lying mine whose owner had promised him 
some blue print paper. As he was leaving, 
the foreman suddenly sprang up and yelled, 
"Hell, Cripple Creek's on fire again !" 

Gilbert turned around hastily and looked, 
and, to his horror, saw that the flames were 
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bursting from that part of the town where 
Kuth and he had just found lodging. 

Leaping onto a horse which was grazing 
nearby, he dashed off, bareback, to the town. 

"Kuth," his drawn lips muttered, "oh, if 
she should be asleep and not waken in time \ 
She said this noon that her head pained and 
that she would lie down." 

Galloping madly; he reached the town and 
dashed into the blazing mass. A fireman 
yelled out, "Keep that fool back !" Strong 
'hands seized the horse and forced him back. 

One glance, and he saw that the house 
that had sheltered his wife had burned to 
the ground. And then he lost consciousness. 

When he came to, he had a bewildered 
feeling that he must hurry — there was some 
place he must get to in time — he was on the 
hillside again, crowds were again fleeing 
from the fire and this figure beside him must 
be Ruth. He put out his hand to touch her 
and started up wildly. 
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"Steady, steady, now," said a rough but 
kindly voice. "Them's a couple of men as 
was shot for startin' this 'ere fire. Keckon 
I'd better move yer to a more cheery place. 
I thought you might be dead, too." 

"Ruth, my wife!" moaned Gilbert. 

"Lost yer wife, hev yer? Waal, I reckon 
she'll be along directly." 

As if she had come in answer, Ruth did 
appear. Her frenzied gaze searched the 
crowd for trace of the one she loved. And 
when they found each other — ^what heavenly 
joy, what — ^but let us turn away, as did the 
man with the rough voice. 

It was some time before they thought of 
asking for explanations — ^just to know that 
each lived was enough. And then Ruth told 
how, instead of lying down, she had taken a 
walk and had gone so far that, though she 
saw the flames and hurried back, she had not 
been in time to save anything. "But the 
sick man got some men to save some of our 
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clothing, and, oh, your transit is burned 
and all you had in the office," she sobbed. 

^^I still have my dearest treasure," said 
her husband, as he held her close. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

A EANCH IN THE EOCKIES. 

The second fire at Cripple Creek destroyed 
nearly everything that had escaped the first, 
and the town lay in ruins. Ten lives had 
been lost and some twenty-five firemen in- 
jured. 

A large sum of money, miners' pay, had 
been deposited in the bank, and it was 
thought thieves had started the fire to cover 
up a robbery. Five men were caught in the 
act of looting and shot. Two other looters 
in Poverty Gulch met a similar fate, and 
the deputy sheriffs went about with grim, 
resolute faces, determined to suppress any 
further lawlessness. 

Gilbert sat looking mournfully at the 
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ruins the next day, when a man sauntered 
up to him and said : "You hev been pointed 
out to me ez Mr. Van der Berg. I hev a let- 
ter fer you frum a man as is named Mason." 

"Not Sidney Mason?" exclaimed Gilbert. 

"The same," was the reply. "Mr. Mason 
said ez how he would have come fer yer him- 
self, but bein' ez he is surveyin' a claim fer 
a prospector, which will be jumped ef it 
ain't recorded to-morrer, he didn't like ter 
disappoint, so when we heard of the fire he 
says, 'Bill Hankersley, you ain't got nothin' 
pertikerler ter do, jes go ter Cripple Creek 
and mosey round and find my friend and 
bring him back with yer.' " 

Gilbert took the letter eagerly and read : 

"DExVR Old Man : I hear through one of 
our fellow surveyors that you are in Cripple 
Creek. If you are not bent on waiting to see 
a third fire there, come down and take a va- 
cation with your lonesome old chum. I was 
laid off lately and came to Colorado — 
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thought surveyors were scarce there, but 
heavens, man, the woods are full of them. 

So I am taking life easy until fall, when I 
expect to go to Mexico again, at a salary al- 
most in keeping with my genius and ability. 
In the meantime I am sitting here, watching 
crops grow and making an occasional sur- 
vey, which supplies me with grub. 

The ranch does not belong to me. ( I can 
see you smile at this. ) I am minding it for 
an acquaintance. The Cripple Creek stage 
passes the door. Don't lose time, but come 
at once to 

Your old friend, 

Sidney Mason. 

"We might go there for a while," said 
Gilbert to his wife, "at least, until I can get 
a position. I've lost my transit and spent a 
lot of money, and funds are getting pretty 
low. I would like to see Sid again. We 
worked together in New York for two years. 
It is getting monotonous here, renting of- 
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flees and furnished rooms. Let's go to-day.'' 
When the stage stopped at the Summit 
Ranch, Bill Hankersley gallantly assisted 
Ruth to alight, while Sidney Mason rushed 
forward and claimed Gilbert. When they 
had grasped hands and slapped each other 
on the back and cried, "How are you, old 
boy?" Gilbert held his friend at arms' 
length, surveyed him critically and burst 
into roars of laughter. "You ^effete son of 
the East,' " he said, "you are wilder and 
woollier than anything that ever grew in 
these mountains." For this son of old Eli 
looked like a picturesque vagabond; his 
handsome face unshaven, the breeze blow- 
ing his long hair into his eyes, and gunny- 
sack patches adorning his trousers. 

Then Sidney Mason for the first time no- 
ticed Ruth. And when Gilbert introduced 
his wife, he flushed and looked embarrassed 
and said : "I didn't know that your wife had 
come West with you. I'm afraid," he said, 
turning to Ruth, "that you will flnd the ac- 
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commodations very poor and ranch life very 
lonely." 

The ranch house certainly did not look 
prepossessing. It consisted of a log cabin 
with a number of frame additions. The 
boards were unplaned, a stovepipe thrust 
its elbow through the side of the house, the 
windows were curtainless and unwashed. 

But when Sidney ushered them into the 
living room, Ruth immediately made mental 
plans of future improvements. "Tnis is not 
much of a lady's bower," remarked Mr. Ma- 
son, as he threw open the door of an adjoin- 
ing room, "so I'll use plain English and call 
it your bedroom. I'll have supper ready in a 
few minutes," he said, as the smell of burn- 
ing food reached them. 

After removing the dust of travel, the Van 
der Bergs returned to the living room and 
Sidney Mason's voice called to them from 
the kitchen, "I'm afraid there's something 
the matter with this stova The fried po- 
tatoes are black, while the biscuits are as 
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white as when I put them in the oven. I'll 
hurry them up," he added, as he took the bis- 
cuits out of the oven and set the pan on the 
red hot lids. 

If the coffee was bitter and the potatoes 
and biscuits not up to the Delmonico stand- 
ard, the conversation was as animated as 
any that ever graced a culinary feast. Da- 
mon and Pythias had found each other 
again! They talked of their recent experi- 
ences and then old days were fondly re- 
called. "And now, old boy," said Sidney, 
"just make up your mind to stay here with 
me three or four months, that is, if Mrs. 
Van der Berg can manage to stand it. I 
think you will find positions such as you 
would want, rather scarce, and if you want 
something to do, take up some claims. I 
haven't a touch of the mining fever myself, 
I've seen too many holes in the ground, but 
as you like work it would give you some- 
thing to do and keep you from going crazy 
here." 
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"I think it is glorious among these grand 
mountains, and think of living nine thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea!" said 
Ruth. "The air is so pure and invigorating. 
I am sure, Gilbert, if you spent a summer 
here it would benefit you the rest of your 
life. If we live plainly it will be a very 
economical arrangement, and we will have 
no horrid incidental expenses. But will the 
owner of the ranch be willing, Mr. Mason?'' 

"Oh, yes," replied Mr. Mason. "If I hadn't 
volunteered to stay, he would have sent his 
wife and children here, and his wife detests 
the ranch and is eager to stay in Manitou, 
where, she says, 'There is always a crowd in 
summer and something to look at.' We 
needn't feel under any obligation to the 
owner, for last vear he had to hire a man to 
stay here to see that the roving cattle did 
not get into the oats. I was here a week 
alone and had about decided to give it up, 
for it is rather lonesome here for a man who 
was brought up in New York, when Bill 
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Hankersley asked to be taken in. Bill got 
in a scrap at the Stranger Mine. He and the 
foreman didn't get along together, and one 
day they had words and Bill drew his pistol 
and shot him. Bill is from Kentucky and 
too handy with his gun, anyway. Well, the 
man dropped and they took him to the hos- 
pital at the Springs, and Bill walked there 
and gave himself up at the police station. 
The foreman is getting better, and Bill was 
released, but he has sent him word that he 
has still enough fingers left with which to 
pull a trigger ; so I guess it isn't ended yet. 
But you needn't be afraid on account of your 
wife, Van," he added, as he saw Gilbert's 
frown. "What Bill fears is that some day 
when he is down in one of his prospect holes 
the fellow will come along and shoot him 
unaw^ares, for that foreman is a low-down 
cur. But Bill needn't stay here if you ob- 
ject." 

"Oh, I wouldn't have you turn him out on 
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my account," replied Gilbert. "Besides, I 
like his looks." 

"Well, then, it's settled that we stay," 
said Ruth. "I'll go to the Springs to-mor- 
row. We lost some of our clothing in the 
last fire and I shall have to make a few nee- 
essary purchases." 

"If you are going to the Springs, do order 
some groceries," said Mr. Mason. "There's 
a store at the Junction, three miles from 
here, but their goods are some of the stock 
that Noah had left over when he came out of 
the ark." 

Ruth spent the next day in Colorado 
Springs and brought all her purchases back 
with her the same night. The grocer had 
packed the supplies into a large case and 
had told Ruth to bring around her other pur- 
chases and he would pack them in too, and 
see that the box was delivered at the rail- 
road station in time for the evening train. 

Gilbert and Sidney came on horseback to 
meet her at the Junction. The packing-case 
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was broken open and its contents transr 
ferred to the bags, these were slung on the 
horses' backs and then they all walked home 
across the hills. 

The next morning Ruth announced that 
she intended to do some house-cleaning, 
whereupon Gilbert suggested that the men 
spend the day prospecting. 

When they came home at dusk, tired and 
hungry, a cheerful sight met their eyes as 
they opened the door. The stove had re- 
ceived a coat of shiny black, the fire's ruddy 
glow lit up the window panes and muslin 
curtains, some photographs and prints re- 
lieved the gray tar paper walls, the rude 
bench wore a dainty chintz covering, the 
table a snowy cloth, and a delicious odor of 
coffee announced that supper was about 
ready. 

The next morning, as Ruth was preparing 
breakfast, Mr. Mason came into the room 
with a huge pail which contained about a 
pint of milk. "There's only a little milk 
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this morning," he said, ruefully. ^^That 
beastly animal kicked over the pail. I'll 
manage her yet," he added, grimly. "She 
hasn't been milked since last summer — ^been 
running wild with the rest of the cattle — 
but I thought you might like some fresh 
milk. I'm sick of the condensed." 

The following morning he came in crying, 

"Eureka ! Look at that ! I was bound I'd 
have that milk. I just shooed that cow into 
a corner of the corral and then I stuck her 
fast with a rail, so she couldn't budge, and 
you may consider the milk question settled." 

A few days later Euth suggested that they 
try to make some butter. "We have no 
churn," she said, ^T3ut I think if one of you 
men will tie a pail of milk to his saddle and 
gallop about on his horse, the motion would 
churn it." 

Sidney Mason said he called that a very 
bright idea, and volunteered to turn his 
broncho into a churn. He filled a pail with 
creamy milk, put on the cover, mounted his 
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horse, and twirling the pail high in the air, 
rushed madly to and fro in front of the 
ranch house. 

You may be sure that Chucky, the high- 
spirited mustang, who allowed no man to 
pull rein on him, had no intention of sub- 
mitting meekly. He leaped into the air as 
if to catch the pail, he gave sudden side 
darts as it descended, and it was in one of 
these manoeuvres that he came in violent 
contact with the pail. The cover flew oflf, 
and horse and rider were covered with 
splashes of milky foam. 

"Please don't have any more bright ideas, 
Mrs. Van der Berg," said Sidney. 

*'l didn't ask you to turn yourself into a 
\Yild West show," protested Kuth. 

And they all agreed that creamery butter 
was as good as homemade, anyway. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEW YOEK OUTFIT. 

"I HAVE been here two months," said Ruth 
one day, "and I haven't seen a woman yet to 
tjjpeak to. You can catch a glimpse of a 
house from the brook. Who lives there?'' 

"No one you'd care to know," answered 
Sidney. "That's Mrs. Kinney's place. Her 
husband was shot while playing an accor- 
dion at a dance. The man who did the shoot- 
ing said that *the noise hurt his ears.' " 

"All those stories sound very dreadful," 
said Ruth, %ut I go about here alone with a 
feeling of perfect security. At first I used 
to run into the house when I saw anyone 
coming up the road, but now I know that 
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these tramps are not really tramps, but gen- 
tlemen trudging along in search of fame and 
fortune." 

But Kuth's husband did not share her 
feeling of security, when she described a 
rough looking teamster who had stopped for 
a drink and spoken so entertainingly for fif- 
teen minutes. 

Bill said : "That war Black Pete." 

"Who is Black Pete?" demanded Gilbert 
when the men had adjourned to the porch to 
smoke. 

"Black Pete," said Bill Hankersley, im- 
pressively, "hez killed three men and he run 
off with a sixteen-year-old gal, but she wuz 
his own kind, so we didn't do nothin'." 

"And my wife here, alone, talking to that 
scoundrel; not a house in sight; no one to 
hear her if she called for help!" exclaimed 
Gilbert. 

"Don't you be uneasy," replied Bill. 
"Black Pete knows a lady when he sees one. 
Any man in Colorado— or Kentucky — 
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knows ez he wouldn't be livin' five hours 
after, ef he laid his hands on a good wo- 
man." 

"That's so, Van," said Sidney. "Your 
wife is as safe here as any lady in the East 
would be in her own garden. It would be a 
pity to disturb her with needless fears." 

Just then Ruth joined them and the sub- 
ject was dropped. 

Gilbert and Sidney had spent some days 
prospecting, and finally found the most 
promising outcroppings near the ranch. 
They staked eleven claims in all, sur- 
veyed them, and had them duly recorded. 
All the veins were well defined, but the ore 
as yet was low grade, and it was doubtful 
whether it would pay to work them. 

Bill also had some claims. He had bought 
a small brass-mounted lens for six "bits," 
and one afternoon Ruth saw him use it re- 
peatedly to examine a certain specimen. 

That evening as they were sitting around 
ihe table, reading the New York papers, 
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which came to them just five days late, Bill 
again drew out the specimen and examined 
it closely through the lens. Hesitatingly he 
pushed specimen and lens over to Ruth and 
said, "There, see what you make of it" 

Euth obligingly looked and then looked 
again. "Gold !" she gasped. "It^s gold !" 

Then Sidney and Gilbert looked and said 
that it certainly had a ^metallic lustre; it 
wasn^t pyrites, and it did look like gold. 

"I'll make a blow-pipe, test of it to-mor- 
row," said Sidney, "though we can see that 
it is gold." 

And then they all sat and talked for an 
hour or more of what they would do with all 
their wealth, and Gilbert said, "Just let me 
feel that gold again, Bill." 

He examined it again, and then, with a 
sudden thought, weighed it in his hand, and 
then looked at it again through the lens. 
Then he rubbed its brassy rim all. over the 
specimen, and, lo ! the stone shone as gold ! 

They were all young, and so they laughed 
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gaily, even though their wealth vanished as 
suddenly as it had come. 

Bill Hankersley, in spite of the reputation 
of being "too handy with his gun," proved to 
be rather a gentle, lonely soul, and it was a 
proud moment for him when he heard him- 
self spoken of as "One of the New York 
Outfit'^ 

There were Kansas Outfits, and Missouri 
Outfits, Chicago and Boston Outfits scat- 
tered throughout the mountains, but there 
was but one New York Outfit. 

Bill eagerly learned to view the world 
from the New York standpoint. That year 
Colorado went mad over Bryan, but Bill, 
unconsciously adopting the opinions of Gil- 
bert and Sidney, became as rabid a gold-bug 
as any to be found in Wall Street. 

He delighted to expound his new senti- 
ments at the Junction store, when he called 
for the mail. 

One day the storekeeper said there was a 
parcel which had been damaged in the mails, 
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and, with profuse apologies, threw on the 
counter an open package. Several pairs of 
stockings which Kuth had ordered, were dis- 
closed to the inquisitive eyes of the male 
population of the Junction. 

The silence was almost oppressive as Bill 
slowly and deliberately folded the stockings, 
wrapped them up, and without a word 
turned to leave the store. 

"Wearin^ the New York styles, Bill?'' 
quizzed one of the bystanders. 

"Hev yer any objections?" asked Bill, in 
a mild, calm tone that somehow suggested 
gunpowder to his questioner and caused him 
to answer hurriedly, "No, no; no offense 
meant." 

In Mrs. Van der Berg's presence Bill 
chose his words very carefully, lest a fa- 
miliar oath might escape or some reference 
to guns, hangings, etc., and it was only when 
the men were alone that he talked of old 
times in the San Juan country. He had the 
instincts of a true gentleman, and though he 
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broke the queen's English, Ruth was not 
surprised when he told her that back in his 
old home in Kentucky they had "one of 
them thar, what do yer call 'em, family 
trees, what had all the names writ on it." 

"There must have been gentle blood there 
some time," thought Ruth, "for a man to 
have such good table manners after living 
the rough life he has." 

Once, as Ruth was washing dishes, he said, 
"I reckon you air used to more delicate 
chiny than them." 

"The dishes suit the place," replied Ruth, 
"and our plain furnishing makes the work 
easy. I give these dishes a whack and set 
them down with a bang, and it doesn't hurt 
them, and I am through in quarter of the 
time it would take with fine china and cut- 
glass." 

Then Bill retired to the porch to think 
over this remark, for he had intended to 
make Ruth a present of a certain gold- 
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rimmed cup and saucer which he had seen 
displayed in the Junction store. 

"But perhaps she wouldn't " here he 

was interrupted by a voice crying, "Waal, 

I'm d ef it ain't Kentucky Bill ! Where 

in h— — do you come frum? I stepped in 
to ax ef I could run these cattle '' 

"Let up on that swearin'," said Bill, 
sternly, "thar's a lady inside." 

"You fool, why in didn't you 

say so?" demanded the man in indignant 
tones that were distinctly audible inside. 

"Do you suppose, you , ef I knew, 

you , that there was a lady inside, 

I'd say any cuss words?" 

Still vehemently protesting that he would 
not think of swearing within hearing of a 
lady, Bill led him off to the corral, and Kuth 
gave a sigh of relief as she saw him disap- 
pear. 

But her sense of security among these 
rough characters was destined to receive a 
severe shock. She had remained home one 
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morniDg to bake bread. Hearing a knock, 
she opened the door, and there stood a ped- 
lar with an enormous pack. The man 
asked her to buy, more by gestures than by 
speech, for he spoke but a few words of 
broken English. 

Then his beadlike eyes peered eagerly into 
the room and he took a step forward. Kuth 
tried to shut the door, but he quickly inter- 
posed a foot on the sill. Ruth brought her 
heel sharply down on it, and with an oath, 
he hastily drew it back and she locked the 
door. 

Then he left, but when he had turned the 
corner of the house, Ruth, peeping through 
the curtains, saw him slyly creep back and 
seat himself directly in front of the door. 

"He thinks, not hearing him, I will think 
he has gone and open the door,'^ thought 
Ruth. 

It seemed to her that she listened and 
watched for hours. Suddenly she saw a 
hand touch the window, and then it slowly 
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began to open. She sprang up and grasped 
the pistol her husband had insisted on leav- 
ing with her. But as she pointed it at the 
man, she saw the stage dashing up the road. 
The man turned his head quickly and saw 
it, too, and with an angry growl and another 
glance at the pistol, he shouldered his pack, 
jumped on to the steps of the stage and was 
gone. 

But Kuth, fearing that he might return, 
did not dare open the door, even to go to the 
dugout, where they kept their food supplies, 
so when the men came home at noon she 
had to tell them that dinner was not ready, 
and when she told them the reason, Bill's 
hand went instinctively to his hip pocket. 

"Come on T' he exclaimed, excitedly ; "git 
onto yer bronchos and we'll ketch him yet !'' 

"I don't want my name associated with 
any hanging or shooting," interposed Ruth. 
"It would haunt me the rest of my life." 

It was the one blemish on a summer of 
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perfect happiness, and it was long ere Ruth 
forgot it. 

After that, she went with the others to the 
claims, or they all went on long rides or 
took long rambles through the woods. 

July had decked the fields with gay flow- 
ers. August came, and added to the store. 
Myriads of gorgeous butterflies hovered over 
them. The insects crooned a drowsy lulla- 
by as Euth lay on a bed of pine needles, 
dreamily gazing at the shadows on the 
mountains. 

Sometimes from the doorway, they saw 
the snow falling, high up on Windy Peak, 
and soon the bald top of the mountain would 
be wearing a white cap, and the next morn- 
ing the water in the bucket would have a 
coating of ice. 

Though their glances fell lovingly on 
brook, and field, and picturesque highway, 
yet ever their eyes sought again the moun- 
tains, lifting their peaks above the clouds. 
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And so the summer days went by, and 
Ruth sent back a message of love to fields, 
and woods, and mountains, lifting her voice 
in song that thrilled with ecstaey. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BAGK EAST AGAIN. 

"A LETTER from Dimple," exclaimed Ruth, 
as Sidney handed her a bulky envelope. 

As she read its contents she seemed to 
see again the audience, to hear the music 
of the comets, and then her own voice, sing- 
ing as she had never sung before. A sud- 
den longing for the old concert days came 
over her. 

"They had a delightful time during the 
London season, and a profitable one, too," 
she said. "They will be back in New York 
the end of September, and they have ac- 
cepted church positions, so they will take no 
long trips this year, and their season is 
pretty well booked already. And there is 
a new singer in my place." 
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"Are you sorry, Kuth.?'' asked Gilbert. 
"I have been thinking lately that perhaps 
we had better go back East. I must earn 
some money again. The claims, especially 
the Twilight Lode, look promising, but it 
will take some time before they bring in an 
income. Indeed, we will need money to de- 
velop them properly. I know I can have a 
position in New York again, and Mason 
would stay here, and whatever we could 
spare we would send him to work the 
claims." 

"I thought we could keep on here," said 
Ruth. "I really wouldn't mind spending 
a winter in the mountains." 

"Indeed, you would, Mrs. Van der Berg," 
said Sidney. "When the cold weather comes, 
every tramp, footing it to the mines, will 
ask for a night's shelter, and the fact that 
you haven't a spare bedroom won't relieve 
you from entertaining them. For human- 
ity's sake, you would have to let them in, and 
I assure you the dining-room floor would be 
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covered with them. How would you like 
stepping over their sleeping figures to get 
to the kitchen in the morning? I am glad 
that we have the little cabin at the claims, 
for I will stay there this winter." 

"Then you really think the claims will 
turn out well?" asked Kuth. 

"The ore is getting richer with depth, 
and I think well enough of them to give up 
a year to their development on the chance 
of their turning out valuable." 

As Gilbert had anticipated, he found no 
trouble in securing a position in New York, 
where the changes in the surface roads gave 
employment to so many engineers, and as 
one of his former chiefs was in charge of the 
construction department, he secured a very 
good position. 

And just before they left, a telegram came 
for Ruth, saying : 

"Can you sing for us this season? New 
singer sick. Anna." 
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"Oh, isn't that lovely!" exclaimed Ruth 
excitedly. "I mean, of course, that I am 
sorry for the singer, but singers who get 
sick won't suit the bureau, and I shall be 
back again in the company." 

"Have you asked your husband's permis- 
sion?" inquired Sidney, teasingly. 

And Gilbert said : "I don't want people 
to say I can't support my wife " 

"Now, Gilbert," interrupted Kuth, "you 
know I love to sing. I wouldn't leave you 
to go on a long trip, but we shall have most- 
ly local engagements and be gone but a few 
days at a time. I am just as interested 
as you are in the claims and we'll put all 
the money we earn into them." And Ruth 
had her way. 

The next day they began their journey 
eastward. Windy Peak loomed in the dis- 
tance, majestic, and Euth leaned from the 
car-window and waved her bunch of colum- 
bine and murmured, "Au revoir." 

Four days later they were on the front 
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deck of a ferry-boat, gazing at New York, 
with emotion such as one feels on meeting 
a dear old friend. 

"^How quickly one becomes accustomed 
to new surroundings," said Gilbert that 
evening. "To see you sail in the hotel din- 
ing-room, no one would susi)ect that you 
had just spent four months on a lonely 
ranch in the Rockies." 

Ruth spent the next day looking at "flats," 
but those that were sunny and cheap were 
far uptown, and would necessitate Gilbert's 
taking a long ride in the crowded elevated 
cars. 

"I'll look in Jersey City," she thought. 
"We have friends there, and though I don^t 
have much time for society, I shall see some- 
thing of the girls and Gilbert can join one 
of the clubs." 

She found a delightful apartment, over- 
looking one of the small city parks. Their 
household goods were brought from the Bos- 
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ton storage-house and they were soon set- 
tled in their cosy little home. 

Ruth was charmed with all the labor- 
saving arrangements — the gas-range, the 
hot-water supply, the speaking tubes. The 
whistle would blow in the little kitchen, 
and then up the elevator shaft, in mellow- 
est accents, would float the voice of the old 
black janitor, calling "Garbage." Old Sal, 
his wife, would leave her wash-tub at a 
moment's notice, and ruthlessly delay the 
washing of even her oldest customer, *^ 'Cans' 
Mis' Vanberg wanted her rooms tidied up 
'fore she went out to sing." True, she was 
sure of receiving a tip that made her will- 
ing to bear the customer's wrath, but per- 
haps it was partly because her negro blood 
enthused over a lady "Who dressed up in 
silks and sang afore folks." 

Her half-grown grand-daughter would 
stare at Ruth, burst into giggles and rush 
from the room. 

"She- looks on me as a kind of circus," 
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Ruth laughingly explained to her husband. 

Cora Tuttle declared that their "wild Bo- 
hemian way of living was just delightful." 

"Nonsense, Cora," protested Ruth, "we 
live a simple, busy life. When I am away, 
Gilbert spends most of his spare time read- 
ing or studying, and when I get back he likes 
to hear all about my travels. You don't call 
that Bohemian living, do you?" 

"Well, then, it's delightful." 

And, indeed, Ruth's little home became 
very popular. Those evenings when Ruth 
had no engagement, a chorus of voices could 
be heard singing college songs or snatches 
from the latest opera. Ruth was an enter- 
taining hostess, and would relate some triv- 
ial incident of travel, turning it into an 
amusing comedy by her gift of imitating 
voice and expression. 

"Where did you get those sweet, old-fash- 
ioned flowers?" asked Cora Tuttle one even- 
ing. 

"Those," laughed Ruth, "are from the pres- 
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ident of the Woman's Club of Dover. The 
dear old lady called at the hotel to ask if we 
were comfortable and she brought five bou- 
quets, one for each of the company. Dimple 
was still upstairs^ dressing, and instead of 
giving her one of the bouquets, we tied them 
all together and- had the bell-boy take the 
bunch up to her with a card on which we 
had written the name of the secretary of 
the Y. M. 0. A. Then we went in to din- 
ner and soon Dimple appeared, all beaming 
with smiles. *I am the one singled out for 
attention this time,' she said. ^You ought 
to see the big bouquet Mr. Dash has sent 
me and I have only met him twice. But 
what kind of a florist sold him that — girls, 
you ought to see that bouquet! A bunch 
of yellow asters here, a group of red gera- 
niums there and all sorts of old-fashioned 
flowers, such as you might pick in an old 
yard.' 

"Then Daisy said gravely : *I think there 
must be some mistake. Mr. Dash meant 
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that bouquet for me. I know him a» great 
deal better than you do/ 

*No/ replied Dimple, indignantly, "there 
is no mistake. The bell-boy said as plain 
as could be, "For Miss Dimple." I asked him 
some questions, but the little idiot only 
grinned.' 

As we all wanted our flowers back again, 
we had to tell her the truth of the matter, 
and — ^well, she said she would forgive us, 
but she intended to get even." 

The little home was never visited by any 
of Gilbert's relatives. He had seen his grand- 
father twice, but on each occasion his step- 
mother and her daughters had made so many 
sneering remarks about his marrying a 
woman without money, one who had actual- 
ly worked for a living, that he determined 
that Ruth should' not meet them again, if 
he could avoid it. 

One day a telegram came, saying that his 
grandfather had had a stroke. Gilbert has- 
tened to his old home. His grandfather had 
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not regained consciousness and the next day 
his sweet and gentle spirit passed to "where 
the weary are at rest." 

The life that had first drawn breath as 
the nation's cheers for "Old Ironsides" were 
ringing through the land, died peacefully 
away as the village church bells proclaimed 
"Thanksgiving," and it seemed to Gilbert 
that they were the bells of heaven pealing 
a joyous welcome. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCERNING A STRANGE WILL. 

"EuTH," said Gilbert, two weeks later, "I 
presume grandfather left a Avill, and wheth- 
er he has or not, there is sure to be trouble, 
for my stepmother will think that she ought 
to have some share in the estate and as 
grandfather actually hated her, why, of 
course, she will receive nothing and she will 
be sure to be ugly about it. And there is 
another matter that will have to be settled 
now, and that is my father's estate. He has 
been dead seventeen years and no settlement 
has ever been made. My stepmother had 
herself appointed administratrix and has 
always refused to make an accounting. 
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Father and I together used to plan my 
future and as I had shown some taste for 
mathematics, he promised to send me to Ste- 
vens. He died when I was only fifteen, and 
that woman took me out of school and made 
me work like a slave. I used to be subject 
to chills, yet she put me to work in a swampy 
meadow, cutting grass, and that is what un- 
dermined my health. Think of a boy of fif- 
teen, working from early morning till night, 
plowing, thrashing, sawing wood; and 
she even made me work on the public road, to 
save the road tax. If I had been a found^ 
ling, the law would have protected me from 
such treatment. Why didn't grandfather 
prevent it? Well, her furious temper just 
terrorized us all. Grandfather did battle 
with her sometimes, but he was no match 
for her. He was a semi-invalid as long as 
I can remember and I don't think he was 
physically able to stand a continual fuss. 
I would have forced an accounting seven 
years ago, when Jane became twenty-one 
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— ^my stepmother said we couldn't have an 
accounting before — ^but at that time grand- 
father was very feeble, and then later his 
wife died, and I couldn't bear to embitter 
his last days with family strife. I really 
think it would have killed him. I have 
written that I will go to the old home to- 
morrow and make a formal search for the 
will." 

But Gilbert did not need to search. His 
stepmother said, "Perhaps he has put it 
in his desk!" And lo, the first thing she 
touched was the will. "Read it out loud," 
she said, "we are all curious to heap it." 

Gilbert slit open one side of the envelope, 
took out the will and read aloud. The will 
stated that his grandfather had left the en- 
tire estate, everything of which he died pos- 
sessed, absolutely and forever, to his daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

Gilbert said not a word. He folded the 
will, pushed it back into the envelope, but 
as he did so, it fell through, onto the floor. 
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The envelope had been neatly slit open 
on the other side. "My grandfather never 
opened an envelope in that way in his life," 
thought Gilbert, "someone else has done it !" 

It was a dark night, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, the house was several miles from the 
railroad station, but Gilbert felt that he 
must ixo home and think, think! 

Half dazed he started out. Disinherited ! 
By the grandfather who had loved him so 
dearly. That his grandfather should make 
no mention of a single blood relation and 
leave everything to a woman whom he hated, 
feared! It was too strange! "There has 
been crooked work here," said Gilbert to 
himself. 

As he passed a big boulder near a clump 
of cedars, it all came back to him so vivid- 
ly, what his grandfather had said to him one 
autumn day, as they sat on the boulder. 

"Gilbert," grandfather Van der Berg had 
said, "you are not happy here. Your brother 
and I have managed to secure you a few 
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months' schooling during the past two years, 
but you know what we have had to contend 
with to do so. You must go away and make 
something of your life. There, don't mind 
l^fiving me behind. This place has been 
in our family over two hundred years, yes, 
first Cornelius came over from Holland in 
sixteen hundred and sixty-one, and I am 
an old man and cannot bear to leave it. 

Ah, Gilbert, your brother has told me 
what killed your father. To think that after 
that last quarrel she would not speak to him, 
locked him out of his room at night, and 
my poor boy slept on a lounge for a week, 
and, when he caught cold, she would allow 
no doctor until he was past help. Don't 
cry, Gilbert. We must bear our troubles 
and hide our secret from the world. The 
name of Van der Berg has never yet been 
tarnished. Go away somewhere, my chiM 
young lives should not be filled with bit- 
terness." 
A hundred memories crowded on him, and 
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with thoughts as gloomy as the nighty he 
at length reached his home. 

The following evening he went in quesst 
of a lawyer. 

"I think I had better engage Judge For- 
saile," said Gilbert. "He is a member of my 
lodge, and we have met him so much so- 
cially, that perhaps he will take more in- 
terest in my case than a stranger would, 
and then he has had years of experience." 

So they went to Judge Forsaile's house, 
but were told that he was ill and might not 
be able to attend to business for a week op 
so. 

"A caveat ought to be filed at once," said 
Euth. "Abe Silverflute lives near here and 
why not get him to attend to that?" 

They found the young lawyer at home and 
explained to him that their lawyer. Judge 
Forsaile, was ill, so they would like to have 
him, Mr. Silverflute, file a caveat against 
the will, but that Judge Forsaile would be 
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well again in a few days and they wished to 
put the case in his hands. 

"I don't want to praise myself," said Mr. 
Silverflute, "but I will say that if you will 
put the case in my hands, I can give you 
much more satisfaction than Judge Forsaile. 
Of course, he's had years of experience, but 
sometimes brains count for more than ex- 
perience." 

But Gilbert said no, he knew Judge For- 
saile, and had quite decided to engage him, 
and paying Mr. Silverflute fifteen dollars, 
which he said was the usual charge for fil- 
ing a caveat, they departed. 

"We ought to have had the accounting 
of my father's estate attended to at the same 
time," said Gilbert. "I don't want to lose 
any time from my business, so you had bet- 
ter attend to it to-morrow. Go to Silver- 
flute's office and ask him to order an ac- 
counting and then you go up to Cabensack 
to the Court House and copy the inventory. 
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One was filed there seventeen years ago and 
I suppose they will let you see it." 

The inventory stated that Cornelius Van 
der Berg's personal property had been val- 
ued at $5,895.54. 

"But I remember hearing the two men and 
my stepmother arranging to put everything 
down for less than half its value, to lessen 
some tax, so the inventory does not record 
what there really was, and there is a mort- 
gage or note for four thousand four hun- 
dred dollars, which I see they have not re- 
corded at all." 

When Judge Forsaile had recovered and 
been duly informed of the facts, he said : 

"There will be no trouble whatever about 
the accounting. You will certainly get your 
full share and the court must allow interest, 
and they can't charge you board, etc., if you 
worked on the estate without wages. In 
the will case, the fact that your grandfather 
was over eighty when he made the will, that 
he drew it up himself without a lawyer, 
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when he was alone in the house with your 
stepmother, and that it was drawn the day 
after his wife's funeral, when he would nat- 
urally be in a broken-down condition and 
more easily intimidated, ought to count for 
pomething. Get all the evidence you can. 
Call on everybody in the neighborhood and 
you may stumble on something important." 
So Gilbert called on some of his old neigh- 
bors. Old Hank Wood said: "I tell you, 
Gilbert, that's a mighty queer will. She 
must have planned it long ago. Do you re- 
member when your grandfather declared 
that he was going to deed your brother some 
acres, how she raged and raged, and nagged 
and nagged, and your grandfather said he 
would do as he pleased with his own? How 
she done it, I don't know, but your brother 
never got his acres, and, poor fellow, it 
wasn't a vear after he died. And then there 
was that school lot! Tour grandpa told the 
school trustees he would sell them a strip 
they wanted bad. But he never did, 'cause 
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your stepmother was madder than a hornet 
when she got wind of it." 

"Yes," said Gilbert, ^'but I never heard 
all the particulars. I was in Boston at the 
time, and Jane just wrote, ^Grandpa is mak- 
ing a fool of himself about a school lot.' " 

"I've lived in this valley all my life," said 
Hank Wood, "an' my grandfather and great- 
grandfather before me, and I never heard 
yet of any of these old Dutch settlers dis- 
inheriting all his flesh and blood. And he 
was always so much fonder of you than of 
the rest. He used to show me the maps you 
sent him, and I tell you, he was proud of 
you." 

At another house the wife said impulsive* 
ly, "I remember how she tried to kill your 
brother, and threw a kettle of boiling water 
over him and then run after him with some- 
thing in her hand to do him further injury. 
Oh, she's a heartless woman ! She went to 
a horse-race the very week her own mother 
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died, and Mrs. Boodle, your step-sister, gave 
a party right after your grandpa's death/* 

"And when Jane and her used to go off 
to Mrs. Boodle's," said old Nick, her hus- 
band, "and come home eleven, twelve o'clock 
at night, I couldn't sleep a wink, but sat at 
the window watching your house, for we 
didn't know what minute your grandpa 
would set fire to it, for he used to walk 
around half asleep, with a lamp in his shaky 
hand. I don't know as I exactly understand 
this will. Me and old Jake signed it, but 
there was another one that me and Walter 
signed afterwards. Where is that will now? 
Do you suppose she tore it up and put the 
other will in that envelope? Maybe she 
forgot to have him put the first will ii? an 
envelope. How does your sister and your 
brother's widow feel about it?" 

"If I am shut out, there will be so much 
more ultimately for the others, and, as far 
as Jane is concerned, she has had a good 
thing out of it. She has never attempted 
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to earn a dollar, so I suppose she has had 
her share of my father's estate. My broth- 
er's widow is afraid to do anything. Every- 
body tell<^ her it takes money to get'justiee, 
and, as I haven't any, she thinks I'll lose, 
and she may get something for teieping 
quiet, for my stepmother can well aflford to 
buy her silence or promise to remember her 
in her will — ^you know she was left a fortune 
two years ago when her mother died, and at 
present she has possession of my father's 
estate, so if she gets graudfather's too, she 
will be a wealthy woman." 

At the next house the man said : "I helped 
lay out your grandfather and he had some 
ugly bruises. I wonder how he got them? 
Why, everybody knows that your grand^ 
father would have nothing to do with your 
stepmother, and though they have lived in 
the same house all these years, he has done 
his own cooking in his own kitchen, rather 
than eat at her table." 

The doctor said: "I ordered Mrs. Van 
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(Icr Berg twice to hire an attendant for your 
<':randfather, and both times she refused, 
pnd said there was no money to pay for one. 
You say your grandfather had money in the 
bank? And the interest of a mortgage com- 
ing in twice a year?'^ 

And when Gilbert got home that night 
he lool:ed through old memoranda and 
letters and found some dated the very year 
that the will was drawn, saying: "Grand- 
pa is acting crazy." Another said : "Grand- 
pa is awful queer and childish," and Gil- 
bert felt the hot tears come as he read one 
from his sister Jane, written on her twen- 
tieth birthday, which said: "Grandpa was 
going down the steps Sat. morning when 
he slipped off the top and went bumperty 
bump to the last step. He had a dish in 
his hand and he said it broke in about a 
thousand pieces. Ha ! Ha ! I wish I had 
seen him. He only sprained his shoulder." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"OABBNSAOK COURT IS PECULIAB." 

When Ruth iiiext called on Judge For- 
saile, his opinion seemed to have undergone 
a change. 

"I have seen Mrs. Sophie Van der Berg's 
counsel, Judge Caine of Weehawken, an 
able lawyer," he said. "I think you haven't 
any show in the will case and in the matter 
of your father's estate you had better take 
what you can get. Judge Dutch, who will 
try the case, has already made liis decision, 
and I tell you candidly it is not in your 
favor." 

"Do you mean," said Ruth, "that he has 
been bribed?'^ 
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"Not necessarily bribed. Perhaps mere- 
ly local influence has been brought to bear. 
Well, the law gives Mrs. Van der Berg twen- 
ty days to file her accounting, so you can't 
do anything at present." 

"Won't they try to postpone the account- 
ing?" asked Euth. 

"That is impossible," replied Judge For- 
saile. "The Surrogate or even Judge Dutch 
cannot alter the statutes of New Jersey." 

Ruth and Gilbert spent some hours in the 
city library examining law-books. 

"See, Ruth," said Gilbert, "it says the 
administratrix must make an accounting ev- 
ery year, and listen to this: ^That if any 
executor or administrator shall neglect to 
render an accounting of the estate of the 
deceased for the space of two years after his 
appointment, it shall be the duty of the sur- 
rogate to issue a citation to such executor 
or administrator to render his account, and 
if he fail to state and settle his account ac- 
cording to such citation or within the time 
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80 allowed by the court, it shall be the duty 
of the orphans' court to remove such ex- 
ecutor or administrator.' " 

But BiUth could give no explanation of 
why law had been set aside in this casa 

One day Mr. Boodle sought Gilbert at 
noon and insisted on his having lunch with 
him. Gilbert suspected that his stepmother 
OP her daughter Sophie, Boodle's wife, had 
sent him to gather information, and he de- 
termined to be on his guard. Mr. Boodle 
said he came of his own accord and would 
offer some advice, just for Gilbert's good. 

"You had better drop the whole business," 
he said. "You know what those three women 
are, and nobody ever made anything by go- 
ing against them. Why, I used to quarrel 
with my wife all the time, but now I keep 
still and let her have everything her own 
way, and we get along better." 

But as Gilbert persisted in refusing to 
discuss his law matters, Mr. Boodle got an- 
gry and said : "I intend to fight for her." 
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And Gilbert retorted: "You mean that 
you intend to have my share of my father's 
and grandfather's estates go to your wife. 
You have a barrel of money, Boodle, and if 
the case can be won by corruption, I think 
you will have everything your own way. But 
I shall make my little fight for justice all 
thesame.^ 

When the twenty days had passed, Gil- 
bert wrote to the surrogate asking whether 
the accounting had been filed, and the sur- 
rogate replied : "I expect Mrs. Van der Berg 
to file it before February first." 

"I thought when the law said twenty days> 
it meant twenty, not thirty," was Gilbert^s 
comment when he read the letter. 

On the second of February, Ruth went to 
Cabensack to copy the accounting, but the 
surrogate told her Mrs. Van der Berg had 
failed to file one, "and by the way," he 
added, "the will case comes up Wednesday." 

"But my husband has not been notified," 
said Buth^ in surprise. 
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^*I tell you now, and you can notify your 
husband." 

"But our lawyer has not been notified," 
protested Kuth. 

"Oh. yes, he has," was the reply. 

"But" I met him last night and I am sure 
he did not know that the will case was to 
be tried in a few days," still objected Ruth. 

"Nevertheless he has been notified," said 
the surrogate, as he passed out of the room. 

On reaching Jersey City again, Ruth went 
directly to Judge Forsaile, and that gen- 
tleman further mystified her by saying that 
he certainly had not been notified. 

When she related to her husband what 
she had been told, he said: "It may be a 
trick on the part of the other side and we 
will just go to Cabensack and see what is 
going on." 

Wednesday morning, when Gilbert and 
his wife reached Cabensack, they found the 
surrogate in his office. 
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"Mrs. Van der Berg has not yet arrived," 
he said. 

All that morning they sat in the court 
room, but the case of Van der Berg vs. Van 
der Berg was not called, bo Gilbert went 
again to the surrogate, who said that he 
was still expecting Mrs. Van der Berg every 
minute. 

Gilbert returned to Euth, and said: "I 
can't fool away any more time h«re, I must 
get back to New York. The lawyers are not 
here anyway. Ton might stay and see the 
Judge and ask him if the case was down for 
to-day." 

When Ruth asked Judge Dutch, he said; 
"No, the case was not down for to-day," and 
to her question, "Can you tell me when it 
will come np?" he answered : "I have noth- 
ing to do with it, it is in the hands of the 
surrogate." 

Then Ruth called again on the surrogate. 
"Are you still expecting Mrs. Sophie Van 
der Berg every moment?" she asked. "Oh, 
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I want to call your attention to the statute 
which says that twenty days are allowed 
to file an accounting. Do not the laws of 
New Jersey apply to Cabensack?" 

"I don't care what the laws of New Jer- 
sey are," retorted the surrogate angrily, "I 
shall give her all the time she wants. My 
sympathy is all for the widow." 

"The rich widow, who has kept the es- 
tate unlawfully, or the poor son's widow who 
has never received a cent of her husband's 
share of the estate? And why was not the 
citation served when we applied for it, in- 
stead of being delayed in this office for near- 
ly a week afterwards?" 

"I have something else to attend to, than 
your business," answered the surrogate. 
"You are lucky to have me attend to it when 
I did." 

"Please tell me when the will case really 
comes up," said Ruth. 

"I have nothing to do with it, it rests with 
tlie judge," replied the surrogate. 
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Ruth chanced to meet a friend on her 
wny to the station. "Tell me," she said, 
"what you know about the Caheosack sur- 
rogate." 

"Well," her friend replied, "he's a Dem- 
ocrat when the Democrats are winning, and 
a Bepuhlican when the Republicans are in 
favor, and so he stays on there." 

The Cabensack paper the next day stated 
that "The Van der Berg will case, which 
had been set down for a hearing yesterday, 
was postironed on account of the lawyers 
failing to api)ear." 

"Gilbert," said Ruth, as she read this 
statement aloud : 

*'For taays tJiat are dark 
And tricks that are vain 
The Cabensack Court is peculiar." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

JUDGE CAINE, OF WEEHAWKEN. 

After persistent demands on the part of 
Gilbert, an accounting was finally filed 
about the middle of April. 

But such an accounting ! 

Mrs. Sophie Van der Berg, after taking 
a solemn oath at the time she recorded the 
inventory, that it was a true and perfect 
one, now, seventeen years later, deposed that 
it was not, but that almost everything had 
been recorded at double its actual value and 
that the estate had actuallv been worth but 
?2,405.76. 

To arrive at this result she had to swear 
that there was but three dollars' worth of 
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crockery and glassware in the house, 
that the knives, forks, sheets, towels, 
etc., were worth nothing, and that the 
five-thoneand-dollar nursery stock, which 
she had originally recorded as worth 
two thousand five hundred, had real- 
ly been worth but a thousand dollars. 
No accounting was made of the earnings 
of the nursery business or of the products 
from the grandfather's farm, which he al- 
lowed to go towards the support of his 
grandchildren. She asked for two hundred 
and fifty dollars* commission for her ser- 
vices, and prayed allowance for cloth- 
ing, maintenance and education of her 
children, and the son, who was of 
age at the time of his father's death, 
was presumably not excluded from the 
cha^;e for maintenance, though he car- 
ried on his father's business without wages 
for five years after the latter's death. 

Not a (dngle hill or voucher was presented 
to verify her statements. 
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Gilbert found out at the library, that it 
would be necessary to file his objections 
within twenty days, and he urged Judge 
Forsaile to file them at once, but though 
he promised over and over to attend to the 
matter, he did not do so. But, at last, Gil- 
bert cornered him at the lodge and the Judge 
said: "I thought I had written to you to 
come to my office to-morrow. I'll see you 
at two o'clock." 

But when Gilbert called and asked for the 
Judge, the clerk said, "Out." 

After waiting an hour, he asked the clerk 
when the Judge was expected back. 

"He has a case at court and won't be back 
before five o'clock," was the reply. 

As the next day was the last on which 
objections could be filed, Gilbert waited, 
and when the Judge finally came and caught 
sight of Gilbert, he said :» "I have arranged 
to have Judge Caine here to meet you, day 
after to-morrow. Come at eleven ;" and sud- 
denly he darted from the room, took the 
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elevator and was gone before Gilbert could 
catch him. 

When Gilbert met Buth that night after 
her concert in Newark, and told her how 
the Judge had made him lose a whole after- 
noon from his work and then had done noth- 
ing, she said : "I'll get those objections filed 
to-morrow, and I won't beg Judge Forsaile 
to write them either." 

The first lawyer she called on was at 
court, another was sick, and then she 
thought : "I am losing too much time. It^s 
Saturday and the Cabensack Court may 
close at noon. 1^11 just go to Abe Silver- 
flute.'' 

The young lawyer greeted her effusively, 
and said : "I suppose you have called to see 
how your case is progressing." 

"Mr. Silverflute," said Ruth, "do you con- 
sider yourself engaged in my husband's law 
suits?" 

"Why, certainly, certainly," Mr. Silver- 
flute hastened to answer, "Judge Forsaile 
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has consulted me frequently about your 
case." 

"Then perhaps," said Ruth, sternly, "you 
can tell me why no objections have been 
filed to that ridiculous accounting. Not 
having heard a word from you since last 
December, and it is now May, I did not 
imagine you were interested in our aflfairs. 
However, what I want now, is to have you 
draw up objections, and I will take them to 
Cabensack." 

"You may remember," said Mr. Silverflute 
apologetically, "that I told you in the ber 
ginning that I could handle the case much 
better than Judge Forsaile. Why, I could 
cite instances of my wonderful success " 

"I have no time to waste," said Euth, 
coldly. 

Somehow, Mr. Silverflute, in spite of his 
wonderful successes, looked worried. 
Snatching up his hat, he said: "I'll just 
run over to Judge Forsaile and get " 

"No, sit down," said Ruth; with decision. 
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"you don't need to run to Judge Forsaile 
for anything. I have a copy of the account- 
ing and I want you to draw up the objec- 
tions as fast as you can write.'' 

Ruth took the paper to Cabensack, but 
she did not notify Judge Forsaile of what 
she had done. Gilbert laughed when she told 
him that she had actually "bullied" Abe 
Silverflute. "And when I went into the 
surrogate's office," she said, "there sat Hank 
Wood, the old gentleman we saw the day 
Ave went to Bergsdorp. I wanted to speak 
with him privately, but the surrogate was 
watching me like a cat does a mouse, but 
ITank Wood is a pretty smart old chap and 
when I turned my back on the surrogate, 
and looked hard at Hank and then at the 
door, and back at Hank again, he got up 
and followed me out onto the porch, with- 
out either of us having said a word 
or made a gesture that the surrogate 
could detect. Well, we were talking 
together — and you know Hank is a 
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bigger talker than I am — ^and he was 
just saying: *And your husband's stepmoth- 
er called on me and asked me not to go on the 
stand and tell what I know' — ^when the sur- 
rogate popped out of the hallway and said 
angrily: ^Hank Wood, come inside.' 

"But Hank didn't intend to be ordered 
about — a surrogate order an old veteran — 
so he said : ^I don't know as I am in any 
pertikerler hurry,' and I said, ^Let's stand 
in front of the doorway, so we can see if 
anyone is sneaking there,' and there I kept 
him until almost train-time, just to tease 
that surrogate." 

Judge Forsaile's way of having his clients 
meet Judge Caine, was to oflfer Gilbert and 
Ruth seats just outside the door of his pri- 
vate office, and then ask Judge Caine to step 
.inside the office with him. The door swung 
to behind them, but Judge Forsaile absent- 
mindedly opened it again. As the loud tones 
of Weehawken's famous lawyer reached 
their ears, Gilbert's face reddened with 
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anger and disgust, for it was evident that 
Judge Caine was not addressing his remarks 
to his fellow lawyer, but to someone of a 
lower order of intellect, whom he sought to 
intimidate. 

"We have been given orchestra seats," 
observed Gilbert, "but the actor is braying 
to the gallery." 

Judge Caine's voice went on and on, tell- 
ing that there had really been no property 
to speak of, and then what large sums of 
money Gilbert had cost Mrs. Sophie Van 
der Berg, and then he uttered a few hur- 
ried words, that were meant only for Judge 
Forsaile's ears, but Gilbert and Euth heard 
them. 

"I think we might as well go," said Ruth. 

"No," replied her husband, "let us see this 
farce out to the end." 

Judge Caine was about to take his leave, 
but he paused in the doorway to shout: 
"And you may tell your client, Forsaile, 
that I will givo him one thousand dollars to 
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settle the accounting of his father's estate, 
provided he foregoes all claim to his grand- 
father's estate, and if he doesn't take that, 
I'll throw him into debt." 

Judge Caine left, and then Judge Forsaile 
summoned Mr. Silverflute by telephone. 
When he arrived, Gilbert and Ruth were 
asked to step into the office with him, and 
Judge Forsaile relate d impressively what 
Judge Caine, of Weehawken, had just said, 
ending by advising his client to accept one 
thousand dollars and drop both suits. 

"I am not willing," said Gilbert, curtly. 

"Well, what do you propose to do about 
it?" asked the Judge. "It's too late now to 
file objections to the accounting." 

"I filed them yesterday," said Mr. Silver- 
flute, proudly, eager to impress Judge For- 
saile with his ability. 

"What! You filed objections!" shrieked 
the senior lawyer, his eyes blazing with 
wrath. "And I let Caine go away with the 
understanding that they had not been filed! 
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You " but he suddenly checked himself 

and began quizzing poor Abe Silverflute, un- 
til in desperation the latter cried out: "I 
didn't want to file objections, Mrs. Van der 
Berg made me/' 

That night Gilbert wrote to Judge For- 
saile asking him to withdraw. He received 
no reply, and after waiting a week he wrote 
again, and this time Ruth took the letter 
to the Judge. 

"IVe been thinking whom we had better 
get in his place,'' said Buth, "and there is 
no one finer than ex-Governor Fidele. They 
call him, ^Fidele, the incorruptible.' I heard 
him give an address once, and he Impressed 
me as having a fine, noble character." 

As Gilbert asked to see Mr. Fidele, the 
ex-Governor's jolly voice was heard roaring 
out to his office boy, "Ben, you've put half 
the books on this shelf upside down. Am 
I to stand on my head every time I want to 
read the title of a book?" 

"That is Governor Fidele," said the boy, 
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as a tall, portly gentleman came forward, 
his massive form filling up the doorway. 

The lawyer put Gilbert through the sharp- 
est cross-questioning he had ever had and 
then he said : "What about this note which 
should have been recorded in the inventory 
of your father's estate?" 

"It is a kind of an old Dutch note," said 
Gilbert, "payable at the death of the maker. 
My grandfather gave it to my father at the 
time the old house was enlarged. My step- 
mother was continually quarreling with my 
grandparents and she suggested that my 
father use the money, two thousand 
four hundred dollars that my grand- 
mother Van Hoos had left us, in en- 
larging the house and that the two 
families live entirely separate. But she 
wouldn't let my father spend the money 
on grandfather's place, without the old gen- 
tleman giving his son a kind of mortgage. 
And then grandfather made that note for 
four thousand four hundred, allowing two 
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thousand for father's help in building and 
for other improvements. I do hope you can 
secure us a hearing, Governor Fidela The 
defendants knew that I had to refuse a posi- 
tion in Washington lately, which would have 
paid me a hundred dollars a month more, 
and they think this waiting game will tire 
me out." 

The next day Gilbert was notified that 
both cases would have a hearing the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 

Judge Caine wished the will case tried 
first and the two men who had signed the 
will that gave Mrs. Sophie Van der Berg 
everything, were put on the stand that morn- 
ing. 

"Did you speak to Mr. Gilbert Van der 
Berg of the ill-feeling that had always ex- 
isted between the deceased and Mrs. Sophie 
Van der Berg?" Governor Fidele asked one 
of the witnesses. 

"Well, yes '* 
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'^Stop," roared Judge Dutch, "I won't al- 
low that question.'^ 

And nearly every question that was asked 
was ruled out of order, and the will ease 
came to the end of its first hearing. Ex- 
Governor Fidele asked that a temporary ad- 
ministrator be appointed, stating that Mrs. 
Van der Berg had already burned the fence 
for kindling wood and made other altera- 
tions in the estate of the deceased, and 
though the widow calmly admitted that she 
had. Judge Dutch refused the request. 

A week before he had allowed the ap- 
pointment of a temporary administrator for 
an estate valued at eight hundred dollars 
and here the estate was worth many thou- 
sands. 

"Truly,'^ thought Ruth, "the Cabensack 
Court is peculiar.^^ 

When the accounting of the estate of Cor- 
nelius Van der Berg was about to begin, 
Judge Caine arose, and with a triumphant, 
sarcastic leer at Gilbert, said he was not 
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prepared, and in spite of ex-Governor Fi- 
dele^s protests the case was postponed. 

"Judge Caine brought my father's account 
books to court with him to-day," said Gil- 
bert to Ruth, "but even when I saw them 
I felt certain that some trick would ba 
played on us." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LAWYER SILVERFLUTE'S DISBURSEMENTS. 

It was June when the accounting actual- 
ly did come up for a hearing. 

The defendants wished to present the tes- 
timony of a nurseryman, and again ex-Gov- 
ernor Fidele^s objections were overruled 
and Mr. Baker was admitted as witness. 

He stated that though a nurseryman cat- 
alogued the price of a tree as one dollar, he 
made a regular busines of selling it at ten 
cents. He said the stock had not been worth 
even the thousand dollars now claimed as 
its true valua He knew, because he had 
just cast his eye over it eighteen years ago, 
and he could tell just what there was. But 
here Governor Fidele by judicious question- 
ing as to the number of trees in a row, and 
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the number of rows, and the value of each 
kind, wrung from him statements 
which made the total value of stock 
much greater than recorded in the 
inventory. Then the man declared 
that the business had always been 
in a neglected condition, and Gilbert 
clenched his fists as he heard this man slan- 
dering the dead. 

Then a young man was put on the stand 
to testify what furniture was worth sev- 
•enteen years ago. He couldn't have been 
more than thirteen years of age at the time, 
still he was admitted as an expert, especial- 
ly on the value of used pianos. He testified 
that a piano that had been used three weeks 
was worth no more than one that had been 
used seventeen years. When Governor Fi- 
dele pinned him down to what he had ac- 
tually done in the piano business, he sheep- 
ishly admitted that he had but once sold a 
new piano, but never a second-hand one. 

Just before the afternoon session opened, 
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Governor Fidele took Gilbert and Rutlf 
aside. "Now," said the ex-Governor, "when 
the court opens, Mrs. Van der Berg will 
have to go on the stand. Her lawyer has 
just seen me, and be tells me that if you 
force her to this, they will put up a hard 
fight. If you had plenty of money, I would 
be glad to fight this case for you, but I tell 
you you can't afford to do it. You are losing 
that hundred dollars a month increase in 
salary, and you say you are daily expecting 
a similar offer to go to Texas. They may 
keep this fight up for years — it took you 
five months to get your first hearing — ^and in 
the end you might get nothing. I don't 
like to see you give up your business future.'^ 
"It isn't a question of business future, 
but of bread and butter," said Gilbert, "for 
if I am to leave my work whenever the Court 
chooses to summon me, merely to be told 
that the case is not down that day, or that 
the opposing lawyer is not prepared, I can't 
retain any position." 
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A feeling of utter dejection, such as he 
had had in his boyhood, the hopelessness of 
opposing a thoroughly wicked and con- 
scienceless person suddenly seized upon him. 

^^There is that note for four thousand 
four hundred that she failed to record, but 
perhaps she will claim that my father gave it 
to her, though it has never been transferred 
and is still in his name, but she and her 
daughters, and Boodle, would swear to any- 
thing. If I hadn't put every cent into our 
mining claims, I'd fight on. But what's the 
use? What chance has an honest man? He 
won't bribe and he may experience diflfliculty 
in securing witnesses to some well-known 
fact, while the dishonest will have no trouble 
in hiring all the witnesses he needs." So he 
said to his lawyer : "They have money, the 
deadly weapon, which gives them the power 
to cry, ^hands up or I'll kill,' so I surren- 
der, but only on condition that I receive 
certain keepsakes and that she give up the 
silver given me by my grandmother Van 
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Hoos. It is marked with my initials, and 
she never had the slightest legal claim to 
it." 

But when the lawyers tried to arrange 
that Gilbert should have a few things that 
had belonged to his father and grandfather, 
the widow obstinately combated each 
article. Gilbert asked for an old da- 
guerreotype of his grandfather. She de- 
clared that there was none, later she 
admitted that there was, but that he 
couldn't have it. No, he couldn't have 
the diaries that he had given his grand- 
father each New Year, he couldn't have his 
Bible, he couldn't have one of the spinning- 
wheels, and so on. 

But finally it was arranged that she 
would give up all Gilbert's personal effects 
of which she had unlawful possession, and 
that he could have a few things from the 
old home, and that Gilbert could have pos- 
session of the daguerreotype long enough 
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to have a copy made, and Governor Fidele 
was to be responsible for its safety. 

The next day Gilbert received a bill from 
Mr. Silverflute for seventy-five dollars, for 
services in full, and ten dollars additional 
for disbursements. 

Gilbert wrote in return: "Please send 
an itemized account of your disbursements." 

The return mail brought the following 

statement : 

June 15. 
Mr. Gilbert Van der Berg, 

to 
A. Faker Silverflute, Dr., 
Dear Sir : The disbursements are as fol- 
lows : 
to filing Caveat and Surrogates fees . . . f 4.75 

To filing exceptions and Citations 4.25 

Expenses to Cabensack 75 

Telephones and trips to Weehawken 
for Judge Forsaile 25 



flO.OO 
With Kind regards, believe Me, 

A. Faker Silverflute. 
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Gilbert paid the bill and afterwards he 
was told that some of the charges had been 
paid out of the estates, and not by Mr. Sil- 
verfluta "And that man was a member 
of our legislature/' thought Gilbert. 

When Gilbert went to his old home to 
pet the articles allowed him in the agree- 
ment^ some of them could not be found, 
and it was only when he called Hank Wood 
to his aid, that his stepmother reluctantly 
produced them. He was to have but one 
book of all the hundreds in his grandfather's 
library, but another book was substituted; 
instead of the rag-carpet woven by his 
grandmother, he received a raveled piece 
two yards long, picked up from goodness 
knows where; an old chipped kitchen plate 
took the place of one of his grandmother's 
blue platters, and he never was permitted 
to copy the daguerreotype of his grand- 
father. 

With a heart full of bitterness, he gath 
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ered what had been thrown to him, and 
looked his last on the old home. 

"I have one more farewell to take," he 
said to Rtith, as they stopped at the little 
graveyard. **Now she owns the graves of 
my people, and T have no more right to set 
my foot on this spot. Poor father! Poor 
grandfather! And here lies my brother 
whom she tried to kill,'* And gathering a 
few shrub blossoms that grew above the 
graves, silently they left this peaceful spot, 
and passed out of Bergsdorp forever. But 
the experiences of that year cast a shade 
of bitterness over Gilbert's life, which fol- 
lowed him to his grave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OUE OOUNTEY'S PBBIL — DISHONESTY. 

When the Van der Bergs went West 
again, it was not to Texas that they went, 
but back to their claims in the Rockies. 

They had heard from Sidney frequently 
during the winter, but one day in July, there 
came a letter which urged them to come at 
once. 

The shaft on the Twilight Lode had 
reached quite a depth, for Sidney had kept 
several men working there all winter, and 
now they had struck a great cross-vein of 
rich ore, which Sidney wrote must be the 
great "Mother Lode." 

"We must keep the matter secret until 
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we can determine the course of the vein, and 
then we will probably be able to stake more 
claims," wrote Sidney. "We must take in 
as much of it as we can, for we discovered 
it, and I think we ought to get the biggest 
share. Do come at once and we will get 
the claims recorded before the news leaks 
out. Even if I should be mistaken in this 
being a great bonanza, we have still struck 
it rich." 

The very next day the Van der Bergs 
locked the door of their "flat," Gilbert put 

the key in his pocket, and they turned their 
faces westward. 

After a winter of fighting dishonesty and 
injustice, how glorious it was to go back 
again to Nature's heart, to breathe the pure 
air, to see once more those majestic 
mountains, to tread the old familiar road. 

Sidney and Bill were at the station to 
greet them. At the sight of the returning 
comrades, the sun burst into bright smiles, 
the wind shouted, the trees welcomed them 
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with beckoning arms, the flowers nodded 
their pretty heads, and the insects sang their 
grandest choral, attuned to the ears of Na- 
ture's lovers. 

Sidney's surmise proved true; they had 
found the "Mother Lode," and riches came 
to them, such as they had never dreamed 
of. 

Gilbert took heart again, and wealth gave 
him a sense of power that he had never 
had before. 

When the Twilight Lode became a full- 
fledged mine, giving employment to many, 
the miners found in Gilbert an ideal mas- 
ter, kind and encouraging. He saw to their 
comfort, that they had warm rooms, good 
food, and high wages, and he exacted in re- 
turn a faithful performance of their work. 

"Do you remember, Sid," he said, "when 
that contractor, Simmons, used to come in 
sight, how the foreman would rush up to 
his men, and say : 'Here he comes ! Hurry 
Up, now! Be doin' something Git ahold 
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of somethin' !' We don't want that kind of 
work here, and I won't have it." 

And again they talked of what they would 
do with all their wealth and Gilbert said: 
"I have always felt that I would like to 
build libraries, for books have helped me 
so much, but I think I'll leave that to Car- 
negie. I have done some hard thinMng 
lately, and there is one cause that inter- 
ests me above all others. I m.ean to devote 
my fortune and my life to fighting our na- 
tional peril — dishonesty. X don't mean 
to say that the United States is more 
corrupt than other countries, for I don't 
know anything about them, but I do 
know that the greed to get money at 
whatever cost, is ruining the character of 
the nation. There was Jim Breslin ; he was 
an engineer in the city department of Blank- 
town, and he reported that certain material 
used, was not what it should be. The sec- 
ond time his report was received coldly, and 
the third time it wag yery broadly intimated 
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to iim that if he did not curb his powers 
of observation, he would find himself with* 
out a position.'^ 

"I had some expensive circulars printed," 
said Ruth, "for which I paid eighteen dol- 
lars a thousand. It happend, when they 
were delivered at the bureau, that one of 
the clerks had nothing to do, so she counted 
them, and there were only six hundred ; and 
talk of dishonesty, do you remember when 
the Guilfords built their house, what a time 
theyhadr 

"And so it goes in much of the business 
that is done," said Gilbert, "and often the 
most successful man, means merely the most 
unscrupulous. Why, I have heard a man 
who is in a position to know, state his opin- 
ion that you could count the honest lawyers 
of a certain city on the fingers of one hand ! 
When our lawyers, and judges, and legis- 
lators yield to bribery, dishonesty becomes 
a menace to our country. I mean to do all 
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that one man can to remove this curse from 
our land." 

"The only cure for corruption is publicity 
and iron bars," said Sidney. "You will lead 
a much more comfortable life, if you join 
the crowd, and applaud the thieving law- 
yers and politicians, and other successful 
men." 

"I intend to begin with my native state," 
said Gilbert, "and I shall search the records 
of the orphans' courts to see if any orphans 
are being defrauded. I shall find out 
whether any surrogates are allowing near- 
ly twenty years to elapse without requiring 
an administrator to file a single yeariy ac- 
counting, or to make a settlement of the 
estate, and whether the surrogate has been 
merely negligent or whether he has been 
bribed, I shall do my utmost to have him 
removed from office. If there are any law- 
yers, ex-legislators, defrauding their clients, 
even if the amount be but four dollars, I 
am going to find out why they are not sent 
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to prison, and let the lawyer who has a se- 
cret understanding with the opposing law- 
yer or with the judge, beware, for money 
can fight corruption as well as buy it. Ev- 
ery dishonest man, imprisoned, gives the 
honest man a better chanca Corruption 
is an insidious foe, destroying all high and 
noble aims in those who yield to it, and 
wearing the heart out of those who battle 
against if 

And then, with his eyes turned towards 
lofty, snow-capped Windy Peak, he repeated 
that beautiful poem of Story% called "lo 
Victis," and he felt that he, too, "would 
dare for a high cause — ^to suffer — resist, 
fight — if need be, to dia" 



THE END. 
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